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How Good Is Sinclair Lewis? 


WARREN BECK’ 


Suvctar LEWIS’ latest novel, his twen- 
tieth in thirty-four years, has somewhat 
revived him as big name and literary 
property. The theme of Kingsblood 
Royal, one man’s crucial involvement in 
the race problem, is the most portentous 
Lewis has attempted. Nevertheless, this 
book seems to prolong in his grotesque 
career that apparent anticlimax follow- 
ing Main Street (1920), Babbitt (1922), 
and Arrowsmith (1925). It would be a 
lenient judgment that Kingsblood Royal, 
together with Dodsworth (1929) and Jt 
Can’t Happen Here (1935), rounds out a 
trio of second magnitude widely spaced 
in the gloom since his half-decade of 
greatest success. Through twenty-two 
years and a dozen novels many reviewers 
and readers have gone on shaking their 
heads in regretful surprise over Lewis’ 
failure to come back. It seems time to 
discard this built-up indulgence of a 
perennially disappointing writer and to 
take another look. 

For one thing, the most important, 
how much of an artist has Lewis ever 


* Professor of English, Lawrence College; 
author of The Blue Sash and Other Stories, The First 
Fish and Other Stories, and the novels Final Score 
and Pause under the Sky. 


been? He can pace off a narrative of de- 
tailed event and hack out blunt carica- 
tures, but can he characterize consistent- 
ly and penetratingly or clarify his themes 
and transmute them into sustained and 
moving drama? For all their energy, do 
his novels have power over the imagina- 
tion? Is their vaunted realism more than 
sketchy? What dignity is there in Lewis’ 
work—either the dignity of human na- 
ture or that of art itselfi—and what real 
pathos? With all his pretensions as 
satirist, is there either high comedy or 
subtle irony? In spite of its long decline, 
is not Lewis’ still the most extravagantly 
inflated reputation in contemporary 
American fiction? That inflation sprang 
from the historical accident of his tap- 
ping, with his three most notable books, 
a swollen mood of iconoclasm and es- 
capism among millions of readers, a 
peculiarly American nihilism, expressing 
a second and third generations’ edgy re- 
volt against the platitudinous material- 
ism their pioneer fathers had settled for, 
but lacking any compensatory aims, be- 
ing without roots in a vital culture. 
Lewis’ self-winding fame was strength- 
ened further by the outrageous award of 
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the Nobel prize. A critical minority, 
however, have thought his amazing suc- 
cession of books increasingly perfunctory ; 
others have decided that, while he has 
been as serious as his nature permits, his 
practice has remained inept. In any 
case, if it may not be said that Kings- 
blood Royal adds nothing to Lewis’ repu- 
tation, it should be seen that what is 
added is more of the same. 

Lewis begins his twentieth novel thus: 
“Mr. Blingham, and may he fry in his 
own cooking-oil, was assistant treasurer 
of the Flaver-Saver Company.” Such 
violence seems to mark Blingham as a 
chief target, but he is discarded after 
four pages in which Lewis lets his fingers 
wander idly over the yellowing keys. 
Blingham is the boastful businessman, 
allegedly from New York, yet really 
from nowhere on earth but from Zenith, 
and he has with him a wife and daughter 
of standard odiousness, to Lewis’ fancy. 
Motoring along, they chat with that 
raucous malevolence and elephantine 
facetiousness which Lewis uses to brand 
any who knew Coolidge. They stop in 
Grand Republic, Minnesota, to lunch 
and leave the reader there, having 
glimpsed for him, in their cockeyed way, 
a Negro headwaiter, a junior bank officer 
—Neil Kingsblood, and Neil’s glamorous 
wife and daughter by their new suburban 
house-beautiful. The novel could have 
begun more honestly and effectively at 
the second chapter. Whether those first 
stereotyped pages disclose an author’s 
mounting anxiety over his output or ex- 
hibit the routine brashness of an old 
trouper is a question to be held over for 
a psychographer who may one day an- 
alyze this novelist stranger than any of 
his fictions. 

Whatever the reason, throughout 
Kingsblood Royal Lewis relies on his cus- 
tomary lines, not only Babbitt-families, 


but hypocritical clerics, mock-heroic 
men’s clubs, mutually boring relatives, 
and jerry-built social situations, all 
patched with incongruous scraps of hear- 
say culture and eked out by incredibly 
banal dialogue or else that forced slang 
and cant which Lewis has so long palmed 
off as lively colloquialism. Rodney Ald- 
wick, a graduate of the Harvard law 
school and a tank-corps major, speaks 
thus of the war injury which left Captain 
Neil Kingsblood with a slight limp: 
“Neilly, I’ve heard how gallantly you 
took your wound.” Not only is Major 
Aldwick said to reminisce about “the 
Other Side”; Lewis heartily writes down 
the Kingsbloods as ‘a Happy Young 
American Married Couple.” And just 
who is being ostentatious when at Rod- 
ney’s party, where his talk with Neil is a 
“recollection of juvenile basketball” and 
a reviling of Negro soldiers, the “‘four- 
piece orchestra played Delius and Cop- 
land’’? What will one who does not know 
Hamlet make of Rod’s appearance as “a 
soldier, a gentleman adventurer, a 
hawk, a handsaw, a hero,” and what in- 
deed can be made of it by any who recall 
Hamlet’s distinction between hawk and 
handsaw? If the reader is to excuse the 
arch description of a suburb with “for- 
ests ancient as the hills enclosing sunny 
spots of greenery,” then when an in- 
terior decorator thinking of a publicity 
stunt allegedly “waved his china ciga- 
rette-holder in a magic circle and closed 
his eyes in holy dread, for he on honey 
dew had fed and had been demoniacally 
possessed of an Idea,” may not the read- 
er too be excused if his mind wanders 
to surmise that Mr. Lewis of all people 
has been reading a certain poem? 

What else, though, has Lewis fed on 
besides his own works that he continues 
to write so badly? His irresponsible ex- 
aggerations not only offend common 
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sense but devastate fictional illusion. 
College presidents, the knowing author 
says without qualification, believe “that 
if anyone with .coooor per cent of Negro 
genes married anyone fair as alabaster 
(which is notoriously fair) their children 
were more than likely to be all of them as 
black as the heart of a dictator.” Anony- 
mous letters, we learn from Lewis, are 
“written in painful ecstasy by neurotics 
who spend the rest of their time in sneak- 
ing along back alleys, after midnight, 
poisoning small cats.” Even granting the 
Nobel novelist those small cats, could 
not the poisoners have been spared “the 
rest of their time’ once the hours of 
poisoning had been fixed at “after mid- 
night”; or do they write anonymously 
up to the stroke of twelve and resume the 
pen the moment they lay down the poi- 
son; or does Lewis never look back, once 
he has started a sentence? Furthermore, 
is Lewis’ knowledge of what the anony- 
mous do, especially after midnight in 
back alleys, based on more of that metic- 
ulous documentation he has been widely 
noted for? And does it take the Horatian 
perspectives of nine years to bring on 
revision of a description of icy sidewalks 
on which “everybody in town, practical- 
ly, broke an ankle or at least sat down 
hard and looked around indignant’’? 
Such minutiae are not insignificant. 
Crudity in detail not only flaws sentences 
but can prevent the whole work of art, 
which constantly depends upon relevant 
substance regulated in the perspectives 
of theme and mood. This is especially 
true in characterization, where credibili- 
ty, proportion, and consistency are es- 
sential, and it is here that Lewis is most 
at fault. Neil’s remark that he “used to 
laugh at the Southern fellows in the 
Army” who said that Negroes “don’t 
quite belong to the same human race” 
leaves the reader to reconcile two dis- 


crepant facts: first, that this hitherto 
tolerant young man is, strangely, the 
product of a northern town preoccupied 
with racial prejudices; and, second, that 
all it then requires to make him “guess” 
the southern fellows were “right” is the 
Kingsbloods’ dissatisfaction with their 
unreliable colored maid. Neil’s incon- 
sistencies, however, run deeper than such 
instances. Discovering that he has one- 
thirty-second part Negro blood, he is so 
troubled whether to avow it that he asks 
his pastor’s advice; yet, when the Negro 
Brazenstar suggests that, considering er- 
rant human nature, every white person 
probably has some trace of Negro blood, 
Neil is “offended,” because such a gen- 
eral leveling would threaten what he now 
cherishes as “the whole careful structure 
of his unhappiness.” This case typifies 
Lewis’ tendency to betray his protago- 
nists into incongruities which discompose 
theme and shatter the reader’s evolving 
illusion. Such reversals, if not the result 
of Lewis’ caprice, must be charged to his 
confusion and loss of grip on subjects he 
had never conceived profoundly. Neil’s 
inclination to proclaim his Negro blood 
is an arbitrary and scarcely credible de- 
tail; most men of his class and circum- 
stances would have tried concealment, for 
motives not altogether selfish. Lewis 
could have told the story that way with 
greater psychological and emotional 
depth, making Neil faithful to his fami- 
ly’s welfare and yet increasingly kindly 
toward his discovered brothers and let- 
ting the revelation come more dramati- 
cally, by accident or another’s malice. It 
was Lewis’ prerogative to pass by this 
subtler treatment and make Neil the 
hotheaded little hero in that grotesque 
clubroom scene when the intolerance of 
fellow-members provokes his defiant con- 
fession; but it was also Lewis’ duty ei- 
ther to make Neil substantially a morbid 
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feeder on his own unhappiness or else not 
suddenly ridicule and abandon him as 
such after trying to represent his struggle 
as one of conscience. 

The denouement of Kingsblood Royal 
also typifies its author’s superficiality 
and evasiveness. In Grand Republic 
there has been a plot to crowd out Negro 
workers, both skilled and unskilled; there 
is pressure to force Neil out of his “re- 
stricted”’ neighborhood. Such injustices 
are credible and deplorable, and to show 
them applied stealthily and hypocritical- 
ly would come close to the race problem 
in the North. This would require deft 
treatment, however, especially in char- 
acterization. Lewis takes the broader and 
seemingly easier way of melodrama. 
Neil’s friends, Negro and white, gather 
armed to ward off a mob, and there is 
even some shooting, but no one is killed. 
One wild shot merely grazed the arm of 
Neil’s wife, while another “nipped off a 
toe” of an attacker “and sent him home 
howling.” From this shamefully irre- 
sponsible reduction of the fact of mob 
violence to farcical terms Lewis hurries 
to a sentimentally cheerful close; Neil’s 
wife insists on being arrested along with 
the Negroes, and, when police tell them to 
keep moving, she says, ‘‘We’re moving.” 
These closing words might have been 
powerfully thematic had they been pre- 
ceded by realistic characterization and 
logically evolving drama, but they mere- 
ly cap the novel with a dab of saccharine. 
To some readers that ‘‘We’re moving” 
may suggest a parallel with Steinbeck’s 
Okies on the road at the close of The 
Grapes of Wrath or Dos Passos’ Vag 
thumbing for a ride at the close of 
U.S.A.; but the example of these two 
broadly conceived and powerfully exe- 
cuted novels shows off Kingsblood Royal 
by contrast as an inadvertent parody of 
socially significant fiction. Lewis’ gro- 


tesque plots and distorted characteriza- 
tions have hitherto been aesthetically an- 
noying to some readers; when he turns 
such irresponsible treatment upon the 
race problem, blunting great issues until 
he removes them from the area of earn- 
est and perceptive consideration, his 
whole career is brought further into 
question. 

A backward glance by the light of 
Lewis’ latest work discovers in his most 
admired books similar basic faults. 
Carol Kennicott of Main Street is an- 
other character betrayed. Lewis’ pre- 
ponderant attitude is that she has as- 
pired and gone down in “tragedy devoid 
of palls and chanting, the humdrum in- 
evitable tragedy of struggle against in- 
ertia.” At her first party, attempting to 
break up the “circle of mourners” seated 
in languishing conversation, Carol 
dresses her guests in Chinese paper cos- 
tumes, and she herself appears in green 
brocade, announcing, “The Princess 
Winky Poo salutes her court!” Then 
music is made with combs and tissue 
paper. This creepy episode Lewis actual- 
ly seems to take straight, for when Go- 
pher Prairie relapses into its more stolid 
ways after so shining an example, he 
represents it as a setback to beauty and 
the higher life. In another passage Carol 
reflects that the village needs stimula- 
tion by the exotic: “Strindberg plays,” 
she says, ‘“‘and classic dancers—exquisite 
legs beneath tulle—and (I can see him 
so clearly) a thick black-bearded French- 
man who would sit about and drink and 
sing opera and tell bawdy stories and 
laugh at our proprieties and quote 
Rabelais and not be ashamed to kiss my 
hand.” Since Carol is a midwesterner 
familiar with no more cosmopolitan spot 
than the Minneapolis Public Library, 
any Frenchman she sees so clearly would 
be all in her eye—a synthetic product, 
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perhaps, of the Alphonso-Gaston comic 
strip (current in Lewis’ youth) and the 
sophomoric lore that all Gauls are super- 
fluously naughty. Yet here too her crea- 
tor seems to approve of Carol, for her 
thirst for the exotic as incarnate in that 
ersatz Frenchman is expressed in the 
midst of ten pages where, with phrases 
like “Carol thought,” “reflected,” “‘told 
herself,”’ Lewis uses her as mouthpiece in 
earnest assault against village mores. Ap- 
parently his concept is serious too when, 
during her escape to a war job in a Wash- 
ington office, Carol reputedly enjoys con- 
versational evenings with intellectuals, 
though Lewis does not show how she con- 
nected with what kind of intellectuals or 
what they found to say to her. What, 
then, is Carol at her best—what are her 
positive criteria beyond bearded French- 
men and Winky Poo parties? “Criticism, 
perhaps, for the beginning of the begin- 
ning,” she declares. ‘There’s nothing 
that attacks the tribal god Mediocrity 
that doesn’t help a little . . . . and prob- 
ably there’s nothing that helps very 
much. Perhaps some day the farmers 
will build their own market towns.” Her 
notion that any sort of attack helps and 
her shallow discontent spending itself in 
shifty utopianism are not uncommon 
American faults, which could be tellingly 
satirized, but, even presented with 
Lewis’ naiveté and lack of humor, they 
cancel out Carol as a heroine of tragedy. 
Did Lewis dimly feel that his hand had 
slipped and cut her down into a shrill 
little ingénue? And was it to sublimate 
his sense of failure that he abandoned 
her in this guise at the birth of her 
daughter: ‘“‘Carol couldn’t decide whether 
she was to become a feminist leader or 
marry a scientist or both, but did settle 
on Vassar and a tricolette suit with a 
small black hat for her Freshman year’’? 
The self-appointed Princess may de- 


serve that, but not from her formerly 
earnest impresario, of whom it is easier 
to believe that he was quite taken with 
Winky Poo than that he would use irony 
or apy other satire too faintly or subtly. 

Lewis must be credited, however, with 
projecting two substantial and consistent 
characters, Babbitt and Arrowsmith. In- 
deed, though the style in Babbitt is typi- 
cally vociferous and the satire heavy, 
George Babbitt is recognizably human, 
and his case is viewed with some artistic 
detachment and even an enhancing 
touch of compassion. However, Babbitt 
is no hero; he is indeed ridiculous almost 
throughout and at other moments mere- 
ly pitiable. And Martin Arrowsmith, 
though consistently portrayed, is not an 
equally well-controlled characterization. 
He has run off not only with many a 
reader but with his author, for in glorify- 
ing Arrowsmith as scientist Lewis seems 
unaware of what a crude and lopsided 
human being he had made of him. Dods- 
worth, who at moments comes as near be- 
ing amatured and rounded personality as 
any of Lewis’ characters, suffers a betrayal 
like Carol’s; he is sometimes idealized in 
protest against Babbittry and in search 
of a satisfying culture, but he is also 
caricatured as the intolerant big shot and 
the blustering tourist. Sometimes Lewis 
feels that nothing is too good for his 
midwestern industrialist, as when Dods- 
worth is said to have “thought rather 
well of Dreiser, Cabell, and so much of 
Proust as he had rather laboriously 
mastered,”’ and yet in answer to the 
charge that Americans “don’t love 
earth,” he is made to rant, “Oh, look 
here now! What about our millions of 
acres of plowed fields? Nothing /ike it, 
outside of maybe Russia! What about 
our most important men, that get out in 
the fresh air and motor and golf?’’ While 
Babbitt and Arrowsmith are convincing 
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characterizations, they are not cultivated 
men; and Dodsworth, being refined but 
part of the time, lacks reality. 

Where indeed among Lewis’ dramatis 
personae is there a compelling and sus- 
tained manifestation of cultured intelli- 
gence, to say nothing of human gracious- 
ness, dignity, humor, charm, or an ele- 
vated sense of life, whether joyful or 
tragic? Such characterizations must lie 
beyond Lewis’ grasp, for certainly in his 
argument of the individual’s case against 
a materialistic conventionality he would 
put up the best protagonists he could 
command. If Carol is a typical victim, if 
hers is a representative “tragedy,” the 
case against Gopher Prairie was not as 
damning as Lewis felt it to be. The naive, 
flabby, and morbid Neil Kingsblood re- 
vives suspicion that the limitations of 
Lewis’ characters are inherited from 
their only begetter. At a most august 
and conspicuous moment, receiving the 
Nobel prize and speaking in his own 
right and on his own responsibility as 
man of letters and man of the world, 
Lewis characterized himself by choosing 
to emphasize as a shaping policy his 
doubt that 
all American men are tall, handsome, rich, 
honest, and powerful at golf; that all country 
towns are filled with neighbors who do nothing 
from day to day save go about being kind to 
one another; that although American girls may 
be wild, they change always into perfect wives 
and mothers; and that, geographically, America 
is composed solely of New York, which is in- 
habited entirely by millionaires; of the West, 
which keeps unchanged all the boisterous hero- 
ism of 1870; and of the South, where everyone 
lives on a plantation perpetually glossy with 
moonlight and scented with magnolias. 

All this is symptomatic: the preoccupa- 
tion with the obvious, the reliance on a 
line, the degeneration of humor into la- 
bored caricature, the harsh zeal outrun- 
ning judiciousness, the easy triumph that 
is really an evasion, the dissatisfied and 


vindictive tone. One is tempted to imag- 
ine, by contrast, some other American 
writer on that platform, with the world’s 
intellectuals and artists listening in. How 
much more humanely would Robert 
Frost have spoken, or Willa Cather, or 
John Dos Passos, or E. B. White, or, a 
better satirist than Lewis, John Mar- 
quand, or, a much better realist in Lewis’ 
own territory, Ruth Suckow? 

The examples of Miss Suckow and 
Marquand suggest more particularly 
that the realist can judge folly and mean- 
ness without succumbing to chronic 
jaundice and that human imperfections 
can be chided without resort to ridicule 
and even without loss of compassion. 
Once Lewis indicated deep sympathy 
for a defeated character in the notably 
human scene when Babbitt sobs at his 
wife’s sickbed, made to repent his stray- 
ings by the claims of personal loyalties, 
which even in that drab domesticity 
evoke the pathos of the familiar and the 
mutual. Here Lewis approached the an- 
cient springs which sustain humans in 
the desert of habit and under the in- 
escapable glare of conventions. This 
radiating episode which brings Babbitt’s 
story full circle and relates it representa- 
tively to the life of man may yet be seen 
to place this novel above the widely ad- 
mired Arrowsmith. In the latter, Lewis 
consistently glorifies a hero and satirizes 
his opposites, yet Dr. Arrowsmith’s only 
virtue is a devotion to scientific method 
and truth. His too is an escape story, 
after his passing grief for Leora, through 
increasing specialization to a laboratory 
in the woods, where he goes flannel-shirt- 
ed, free of feminine domination, social 
intrusions, or even any friction with col- 
leagues. The terms under which Arrow- 
smith succeeds are thus less significant, 
humanly speaking, than those under 
which Babbitt is said to have failed. And 
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it is notable that even while idealizing 
the objective scientist, perhaps in com- 
pensation for his own hasty emotional- 
ism and habit of exaggeration, Lewis 
could not forego the theme of escape. 
Similarly in Jt Can’t Happen Here the 
brave antifascist editor worships liberty, 
not only as political principle, but in 
pursuit of another woman for whom he 
leaves his wife. Similarly, Kingsblood 
Royal is blurred as a view of race rela- 
tions in that Neil so often seems moti- 
vated by desire for emancipation from a 
Babbitt-society into the intellectually 
livelier and more cordial company of his 
new-found Negro friends, though to sug- 
gest this Lewis sentimentalizes the 
Negroes and caricatures the Caucasians, 
setting the latter up in waxworks parties 
as incredible as those Carol opposed. 
Kingsblood Royal suggests that Lewis 
knows little of Negroes (who are more 
like white people and also more charm- 
ingly themselves than he lets them be) 
just as he knows little of research scien- 
tists (who may have cultural interests 
and social inclinations) or of business- 
men and industrialists (who may possess 
some dignity based on personal integri- 
ty). What Lewis does know, and cannot 
forget, is a rage against convention, as 
apparently his temperament and condi- 
tioning made him see it in middle-class 
midwestern society, and a fantasy of 
escape to places and associations reput- 
edly more sophisticated and glamorous. 
Lewis generously bequeaths these two 
attributes to his characters, but there 
his gifts end. It is small capital indeed 
upon which to have done such spectacu- 
lar literary business. Lewis is often 
praised as realist, but realism presup- 
poses an objectivity he has never 
achieved. Possibly it is himself he la- 
ments or loathes when in morbid escap- 
ism he runs out even on his own charac- 


ters; perhaps, on the other hand, he 
flatters and gratifies himself even in his 
irresponsibility as artist. Nevertheless, 
he must be judged finally in terms of his 
professed intention, the satirical. Satire 
implies certain artistic and intellectual 
qualities—a genuinely objective treat- 
ment, contrasting human conduct realis- 
tically viewed with human life as it might 
be, not in egoistic escape, but under its 
actual terms and yet improved by reason. 
It follows that the satirist must be a 
philosophical man of the world, able in 
the strategic practice of idealism. Hence, 
in the best satire a subtle control typi- 
cally finds logical and aesthetic fulfil- 
ment in irony. Great satire always im- 
plies comprehensive value-judgments, 
which in turn depend upon the equation 
of human sympathy and cultivated in- 
sight. Pseudosatirists, lacking personal 
integration and urbane judgment, op- 
pose the aberrations of other men with 
their own caprice and largely out of their 
own frustrations or vanities. 

In Arrowsmith the pure scientist Gott- 
lieb advocated his specialization as an 
ignoring of both American booster and 
European aristocrat and an equal oppo- 
sition to “‘the capitalists who t’ink their 
silly money-grabbing is a system and the 
liberals who t’ink man is not a fighting 
animal.” Ten years later in Jt Can’t Hap- 
pen Here Lewis tried to respond fashion- 
ably to the times’ demand for something 
beyond the sterile neutrality and es- 
capism of science sentimentalized. Kings- 
blood Royal is one more up-and-coming 
attempt at a timely and socially implica- 
tive matter. Still spreading himself in his 
callow way, however, Lewis has further 
confused a complex problem by arbitrary 
caricature, has denied his protagonist 
consistency and dignity, to the nullifica- 
tion of theme, and has injected into so- 
cial drama the debasing tone of farce and 
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the disrupting element of personal es- 
cape. His view of the race problem lacks 
both social and psychological penetra- 
tion, as did his tale of fascism in America, 
and he had not the intuitive sympathy 
and artistic power to enhance Neil Kings- 
blood’s story with a pity and terror po- 
tential in it. He could bring to it only his 
old bag of tricks. His latest book empha- 


sizes how shabby with long use those de- 
vices are and how lacking in either con- 
science or percipience he can be in apply- 
ing them to momentous subjects. By this 
time readers should know what not to 
expect of Sinclair Lewis, who seems to 
have forgotten nothing but the humanity 
of Babbitt and to have learned nothing 
except perhaps a greater recklessness. 


Each Is an Island: Individual Differences in 
the English Classes of Littleville 


J. N. HOOK’ 


Tx mid-September sun flooded through 
the east windows of Littleville High 
School. The ninth-graders straggled into 
Miss Senoj’s classroom, the only class- 
room of the English department. Miss 
Senoj was the English department. 
Some of the children paused to ask a 
question or to say hello as they passed 
her desk. A likable class. All classes, she 
thought in her morning exhilaration, are 
likable classes. This one was fairly typi- 
cal. Thirty-two students. Thirty-two 
people trying to learn or not trying to 
learn something. Thirty-two very dif- 
ferent people, each one a little island sur- 
rounded by constantly changing waters 
of circumstance; each an island with 
topography different from that of the 
others. These students were different in 
appearance, different in glandular be- 
havior, different in knowledge, in 
thoughts, in emotions, and in likes and 
dislikes. John Donne, 4 la Hemingway, 
said that no man is an island. It’s not 
true. Miss Senoj had thirty-two little 


* Teacher-training adviser in English, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; formerly a teacher of English in a 
small high school. 


islands as proof that it’s not true, and 
seventy-six more islands in her other 
three classes. 

Here she saw Harvey, the jeweler’s 
son, with the sensitive hands; Carl, who 
would be more at home on a tractor than 
he was here; the twins, Jean and Joan, 
similar in appearance but fifteen points 
apart in I.Q. and two years apart in 
reading ability; Lathan, whom a head 
injury had made permanently dull- 
witted; Chalmers, who always clowned, 
because clowning was the only way he had 
of gaining the class’s approbation; the 
two Bettys and the three Shirleys, all 
born in the same year and, as it hap- 
pened, in the same month, but as differ- 
ent from one another as if they had been 
born in different decades, or maybe even 
different centuries. (And still some people 
believe that all people born under the 
sign of Capricorn are alike, Miss Senoj 
mused.) The college prospects, about 
one-third of the class; but some of the 
others might go to college too. The why- 
have-I-gotta-stay-in-school group. The 
athletes-by-choice. The athletes-by-pres- 
sure. Louise, who had already shyly 
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shown Miss Senoj some of her “poetry.” 
Helen, big, awkward, loud-mouthed. In 
they came, all thirty-two of them, to sit in 
the September sunshine of the classroom. 

The tests given the class showed I.Q.’s 
ranging from 79 to 140. Reading levels 
varied from 4.1 to an indefinite 13 plus. 
Aptitude tests, given this year as an ex- 
periment by the principal, showed that 
members of the class had aptitudes for 
everything from factory work to surgery; 
from clerking to preaching; “from mus- 
cles to music,” as the principal said. In- 
terests, Miss Senoj was sure, varied as 
greatly as intelligence, reading ability, 
and aptitudes. 

Besides the students at opposite ex- 
tremes of ability, there was the much 
larger group in the middle with I.Q.’s of 
g5 to 110 and reading levels of 8.0—10.0. 
If she devoted too much time to the 
unusually slow or the unusually quick, 
the middle, representing nearly two- 
thirds of this crop of young American 
citizens, would benefit less from her 
teaching than their parents and the tax- 
payers and they themselves had a right 
to expect. 

Both boys and girls, of course, were in 
her English class. Traditionally, two 
boys fail in English for every girl who 
fails. Why, when there are no significant 
differences in intelligence? Could it be 
that the English program has been com- 
posed of elements that are less tasteful to 
boys than to girls? If so, is it fair to the 
boys? 

In Littleville, Miss Senoj decided, the 
whole problem of providing for individ- 
ual differences is even more complex than 
it is in Bigville. She could not put the 
college preparatory students into one 
group, the noncollege students into an- 
other, even if she wanted to. She couldn’t 
have a 9X class, a gY class, and a 9Z 
class. Here were all of the ninth-graders 


in one class, and all of the tenth-graders 
were in another class, and so on; and 
they had to stay in one class. Here, to her 
freshmen, she had to supply fare which 
Lathan, I.Q. 79, could digest and which 
Raymond, I.Q. 140, would find stimu- 
lating. She had to help Shirley Q. pro- 
nounce and define “syllable,” and she 
had to suggest further reading for Shirley 
T., who had just finished Henry Esmond. 
She had to teach two-thirds of the class 
what a sentence is, yet Betty L. was al- 
ready a capable reporter for the Little- 
ville Weekly Herald. 

The children differed from one an- 
other no less in size and degree of physi- 
cal and social maturity than they did in 
other respects. Fred, gangling basketball 
hopeful, who dated sophomore girls. 
Little Frank, who still sang soprano. 
Verna, the two-hundred-pound country 
girl whose size made her resent school, 
resent the teacher, resent her classmates. 
Doris, who had never been out of the 
county. The much-traveled Luther. Car- 
ol Sue, who knew both too much and too 
little about life. 

As yet, Miss Senoj had not learned 
much about the children’s homes. She 
did know that the mother of Louise was 
a widow, that the parents of Ralph (1.Q. 
89) insisted that he should become a 
lawyer, that Shirley Q.’s parents were 
referred to ironically in the town as “‘the 
sanitary Q’s” because they weren’t, that 
no English was spoken in Len’s home, 
that both of Roy’s parents were college 
graduates, that Fred’s brother played 
professional baseball, and that last year 
Carol Sue’s mother ran away with a man 
from Detroit. 

Soon the class would begin, the class 
composed of thirty-two islands. Later 
would follow three more classes contain- 
ing seventy-six other islands. Miss Senoj 
was an island. A story, a poem, and a 
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textbook were partial pictures of still 
other islands. As an English teacher, 
Miss Senoj wondered, what was her re- 
sponsibility? What was it except to help 
improve communication among the is- 
lands—her share of the world’s islands? 

But how could she do that when the 
topography, the shore line, the surround- 
ing waters, and the accessibility of all the 
islands differed? 

The bell rang. Thirty-two faces turned 
toward Miss Senoj. 


At the end of the day Miss Senoj went 
home, healthily tired after her day’s 
work. Tired, but not satisfied. No play to 
coach tonight, thank goodness. A bath, 
supper, paragraphs to grade, lessons to 
prepare, and then an hour or so to think. 

She took from a bookcase the text she 
had used in her educational methods 
course in college. “Immediate objectives, 
indirect measurement, individual differ- 
ences.”’ There it was, pages 317 ff. On 
page 323, she discovered, she had once 
underlined a sentence: ‘The teacher 
must be assiduous in providing learning 
exercises commensurate in number and 
difficulty with the learning capacities of 
the individual students.’’ She re-read the 
sentence. What did it mean in terms of 
Lathan and Louise and Raymond? It 
was an impressive, mouth-filling sen- 
tence, but how could she translate it to 
apply to her ninth-graders and the 
others? 

She paused to take inventory. One 
English teacher. One hundred and eight 
students of widely varying backgrounds, 
interests, and abilities. A conservative 
superintendent, genuinely interested in 
students, but opposed to any radical de- 
parture from the traditional recitation. 
A still more conservative school] board, 
who believed that children come to 
school to accumulate facts. A small, not- 


too-well-chosen collection of books in the 
library. A desk, movable chairs, a small 
phonograph, large blackboards, adequate 
bulletin boards. A tiny budget which did 
not permit purchase of a recording ma- 
chine, a radio, a projector for the class- 
room, a metronoscope, a what-have-you. 
The best materials she had to work with 
were the students themselves. 

That night, and whenever she had 
spare time during the next month, Miss 
Senoj thought, and read, and jotted 
down notes which might help to solve the 
problem. A little jingle, which the prin- 
cipal had copied from an old number of 
Clearing House and placed on the bulle- 
tin board in his office, kept running 
through her mind: 

There’s something funny about our schools 

Where with no excuses or let-ups 

We train our youth for democracy 

In totalitarian set-ups.’ 


Perhaps there was a clue in that 
jingle. Was she too dictatorial? She told 
the students what to do—precisely what 
to do. With the usual elaboration in- 
volved in giving an assignment, she told 
them, ‘Read the first two chapters of 
Treasure Island,” or ‘‘Write a one-hun- 
dred-word paragraph on our football 
prospects for this year.” Lathan and 
Shirley Q. would not understand words 
like “‘livid,”’ “grogshop,” ‘Spanish 
Main,” and “prophetic.” Louise prob- 
ably thought that it takes two halfbacks 
to make a fullback. Of course, on the 
credit side, Miss Senoj did cope some- 
what with the problem of individual dif- 
ferences even in her one-assignment, to- 
talitarian procedure. She tried to antici- 
pate difficulties. She addressed easy ques- 
tions to slow students, difficult questions 
to bright ones. She led class discussions 
into which she tried to bring all members 


2 Effa E. Preston, “To Have and Have Not,” 
Clearing House, XV (May, 1941), 540. 
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of the class. She had everything ex- 
plained so that the dullest could under- 
stand, spent class time in dramatization 
and similar aids to understanding and 
appreciation, and encouraged supple- 
mentary reports for extra credit. Those 
things were all good, but they were not 
enough. There were too few “learning 
exercises commensurate in number and 
difficulty with the learning capacities of 
individual students.” 


At the end of a month, Miss Senoj 
tried to organize the things she had 
jotted down. It was a difficult task to 
organize them, and when she had fin- 
ished, she saw that she could not put the 
whole program into effect at once. But 
the underlying philosophy she could ap- 
ply immediately, and, with the help of 
the students, she could gradually work in 
the details of the program. The following 
September Miss Senoj met the problem 
of individual differences with a four- 
point program. 

All four points were based upon two 
premises. The first premise was that stu- 
dents in a democratic nation have both a 
need and a right to help in working out 
their own destinies in school, just as they 
will have when they leave school. Only in 
a totalitarian state should everything in 
the curriculum be handed down from on 
high. The second premise was that there 
is no single ‘“‘correct” method of teach- 
ing. The capable teacher is the versatile 
teacher. When people go to San Fran- 
cisco from the East, they choose their 
route and means of transportation on the 
basis of where they are when they start, 
what traveling facilities are available to 
them, the amount of time they have, the 
reasons for the trip, and the best way to 
cross the Rockies. Just as there are ten 
thousand ways to get to San Francisco, 
so there are ten thousand ways to reach 
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an educational objective; some of the 
ways are well-traveled roads, others only 
footpaths. The teacher chooses her route 
and means of travel to her objective on 
the basis of where the students are, the 
abilities they have, the amount of time 
they have, the reasons for desiring to 
reach the objective, and the best way 
around obstacles. 

Point 1 in Miss Senoj’s program was 
increased and personalized motivation. 
Previously, she had given students as- 
signments and simply expected them to 
do the work because she told them to. 
Whenever they had asked her, “Why do 
we hafta do this?” she had answered with 
the timeworn assurances that ‘You'll 
need it later on’”’ or “Everyone who is 
cultured knows this.” (And the students 
had often drawn the conclusion that cul- 
ture and misery are synonymous.) Now, 
however, when she made assignments, or 
helped students make the class assign- 
ments, she assisted them to see why the 
work was worth while, what sort of divi- 
dends it would pay to people in different 
walks of life. She did not éell them why, 
but made sure that they could deter- 
mine the worth of the assignment to 
themselves personally. Sometimes they 
decided that it would help them in their 
other studies, sometimes that it was 
something they would really need as 
adults, and sometimes that it was worth 
doing simply because it was fun. Miss 
Senoj seldom used the word “culture” 
now. Her students had once read Twelfth 
Night because she had told them that all 
cultured people know about Shake- 
speare; now they read it because it was 
fun. Miss Senoj mentally changed the 
equation from “‘culture equals misery” to 
“culture equals fun.” 

Besides helping the students to see 
why they did what they did, Miss Senoj 
used dozens of little devices to add moti- 
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vation. Extra work by able students 
meant extra credit, but both the teacher 
and the students insisted that the extra 
work should be something both interest- 
ing and worth while—no soap carving 
unless a student liked soap carving and 
could contribute something to the class 
by his saponaceous sculpture. Miss 
Senoj motivated orderly notebooks and 
accurate, rapid reading by allowing the 
students to use their notebooks in those 
usually tense few minutes at the begin- 
ning of an examination. With the ques- 
tions before them, the students were 
given three minutes to refer to their 
notebooks for information about any fac- 
tual questions that they could not an- 
swer. An orderly notebook would be of 
assistance; rapid and accurate reading 
was of value. Letter-writing Miss Senoj 
motivated by arranging for her students 
in Littleville, Illinois, to write to students 
in the same grades in Littleville, New 
Mexico, and Littleville, Ontario. Len and 
Carl found pen pals who told them about 
farming in New Mexico and Canada; 
Louise exchanged poetry with a Cana- 
dian boy; and Carol Sue learned about 
Canada’s popular songs and ‘“The Maple 
Leaf Forever.” 

By relating to English some of the 
things they were learning in their other 
classes, the students discovered that 
English does not exist in a vacuum; Miss 
Senoj told them the old story about the 
high-school student who did not find out 
until the night of graduation that the 
Julius Caesar of English, the Julius 
Caesar of history, and the Julius Caesar 
of Latin were all the same Julius Caesar. 
Miss Senoj’s English class became for all 
the students a place where they could ask 
about the meaning of a sentence in an- 
other textbook, or could receive help in 
planning or polishing a paper for another 
course. 

The students laughed when Miss 


Senoj told them about the adult (ac- 
tually a student, but Miss Senoj said it 
was an adult) who thought that the 
words of ‘‘America” were ‘Our father’s 
gone to thee, Arthur of liberty”; they 
laughed, but checked a little more care- 
fully their own reading, their own guesses 
about words. The teacher encouraged 
outside reading by putting on classroom 
shelves some of the most attractive books 
from the school library and her personal 
collection; a student in each class (not an 
omnivorous reader, either) took care of 
the routine of checking out books. By 
dozens of little devices, Miss Senoj 
helped her students to enjoy English, 
each for his own reason, and therefore to 
want to learn more about it. 

The second point in Miss Senoj’s pro- 
gram was use of student helpers. Student 
assistance was used not merely for check- 
ing out books, taking attendance, passing 
papers, and similar workaday tasks, al- 
though Miss Senoj did discover that she 
saved herself a little time, and in- 
creased student reliability, by delegating 
such duties. Student help was used even 
in deciding upon objectives, in making 
assignments appropriate to members of 
the class, and in evaluating the results of 
the work. Here are some examples of the 
way in which Miss Senoj and the class 
delegated responsibilities to individuals 
and to student groups. 

At the beginning of the year, each 
class discussed what the individual mem- 
bers hoped to gain from English during 
the year. Each person was expected to 
present his ideas. These were assembled 
in class; frivolous or otherwise objection- 
able suggestions were ruled out by the 
students themselves; and the teacher, as 
one of the group, made a few additional 
suggestions. The list of objectives arrived 
at in each class invariably, perhaps in- 
evitably, was based upon the big four of 
all English teachers: reading, writing, 
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listening, and speaking. Was the time 
spent in discussion wasted, since the ob- 
jectives were approximately the same as 
those the teacher already had in mind? 
Miss Senoj did not think so, because the 
class gained motivation and practiced 
writing, listening, and speaking during 
the discussion periods. 

In planning units of work, Miss Senoj 
likewise used student suggestions. For 
example, it was shy Doris, a rural fresh- 
man, who suggested that the school could 
help orient future incoming students by 
preparing an attractive pamphlet about 
the school. The seniors adopted the idea 
and spent a week on a composition proj- 
ect of value to themselves and of genuine 
worth to the school. At another time, all 
classes worked on a program for the ob- 
servance of Book Week. During a study 
of the mechanics of composition, a sopho- 
more suggested that the students who 
liked to draw might make cartoons 
“better than those in the book”’ to illus- 
trate some of the principles of punctua- 
tion and mechanics. Probably few of the 
sophomores soon forgot the cartoon illus- 
trating the comma splice—two brawny, 
hairy sentences lunging toward one an- 
other while a feeble little comma tried 
vainly to keep them apart. In literature 
units also, and in oral English, the stu- 
dents suggested things they would like to 
do. Since the boys contributed as much 
as the girls did to the discussion of objec- 
tives and to the planning of the work, 
Miss Senoj hoped that the content would 
be equally satisfactory to both sexes. 
Both the class reactions and the end-of- 
the-year grades proved that her hope was 
not vain. 

In still other ways Miss Senoj used 
student help. Students took care of the 
bulletin board, copied material on the 
blackboard, collected pictures which 
served to illustrate the material being 
studied, and prepared maps and charts 


and other visual aids. They posted lists 
of current magazine articles they had 
enjoyed and wrote bulletin-board adver- 
tisements of books they had found inter- 
esting. One class suggested that it have 
a semimonthly “Contribution Day,” on 
which each student was to present some- 
thing—a talk, a picture, a cartoon, a 
reading, a phonograph record, or some- 
thing else—that had bearing upon the 
work being studied. The class hour on 
Contribution Day was set aside for this 
one purpose, and since each student got 
practice in oral English when he made 
the necessary explanation, the time, Miss 
Senoj felt, was well spent. Students also 
assisted in conducting reviews. A student 
who believed that he understood materi- 
al that was troublesome to three or four 
others would meet with them in one part 
of the room. Five or six such groups 
might be meeting simultaneously, work- 
ing on the problems that bothered each 
student most. 

Two senior girls told Miss Senoj that 
they thought they might become teach- 
ers. She used them to help her with the 
freshmen and sophomores when the 
senior girls had hours free from class. 

Perhaps Miss Senoj did not save an 
appreciable amount of her own time by 
getting help from all of her students. But 
she did increase motivation, she did suc- 
ceed in getting participation of all stu- 
dents, and she did decrease totalitarian- 
ism. 

The third point in the teacher’s pro- 
gram was the frequent use of the small- 
group plan. Miss Senoj profited from the 
suggestions made a few years ago by Mr. 
Hatfield in an English Journal article.’ 
She sometimes divided the class into sev- 
eral groups, each group to discuss a par- 
ticular topic in connection with the liter- 
ature being studied; the conclusions of 


3W. W. Hatfield, “A Versatile Procedure,” 
English Journal, XXXIII (October, 1944), 428. 
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each group were presented to the whole 
class. Frequently one group would study 
and discuss one piece of writing, while 
other groups would be considering dif- 
ferent ones. Sometimes each group would 
read a different story on the same theme, 
and plan a method of presenting its story 
effectively to the class. Often groups fol- 
lowed the rule that no member could 
speak more than twice before each per- 
son had spoken at least once. The groups 
were used for practice in overcoming spe- 
cific grammatical blunders with one stu- 
dent as the leader or teacher. Practice in 
various types of oral work, reading of 
students’ papers, and giving of book re- 
views were also facilitated by the small- 
group plan. In creative writing a group 
would sometimes write a poem and then 
make an arrangement of it for choral 
reading by the class. Miss Senoj agreed 
with Mr. Hatfield that the small-group 
plan is not one to be used constantly, but 
that it is, nevertheless, an excellent de- 
vice to use fairly often. 

The last point in Miss Senoj’s proce- 
dure was the most obvious one to employ 
in meeting problems of individual differ- 
ences—working with individuals. She 
discovered that when the other three fea- 
tures of her plan were working smoothly, 
she had more time to give to individuals. 
Student assistants relieved her of many 
routine chores, and the small-group plan 
sometimes enabled her to use a few 
minutes of class time to help individuals 
with their difficulties. She made use of 
some of the usual devices for recognizing 
individual performance and added a few 
of her own. She often prepared work 
sheets of the contract type, with mini- 
mum requirements and C, B, and A re- 
quirements. She had students keep their 
individual spelling lists. On the bulletin 
board each Monday morning she placed 
the “bests” of the previous week—the 
names of the students who had made the 


best contribution, shown the most im- 
provement, co-operated best, etc. She 
recognized that each student in the class 
excelled, at least part of the time, all the 
others in some one respect; the “best” 
list was a public recognition of the indi- 
vidual’s superiority. At least once a 
month each student found his name on 
the list. 

As Miss Senoj liked baseball, it seemed 
plausible when she nicknamed her daily 
half-hour after school “the tenth inning.” 
Students soon discovered that Miss 
Senoj liked to see them during the tenth 
inning unless she had a faculty meeting 
or other responsibilities. Sometimes she 
asked certain students to come if they 
could; more often they came in volun- 
tarily in ones and twos or threes. Miss 
Senoj used the tenth inning to chat com- 
fortably with the students, but unobtru- 
sively guided their choice of reading, 
helped them to select appropriate theme 
subjects, gave suggestions on a history 
paper, commented on writing examina- 
tions, helped students to set and attain 
personal goals for their own reading 
achievement, and, when asked, tried to 
help in the solution of personal problems 
pertaining to home or community life. 
The tenth inning became one of the 
favorite institutions of Littleville High. 

By this four-point program—increas- 
ing motivation, using student helpers, 
frequently employing the group plan, 
and working with individuals—Miss 
Senoj did not consolidate her islands into 
a continent. But she did, and does, make 
communication among islands a little 
easier, and thus she did, and does, help 
each island to gain a little more under- 
standing of other islands. 

Miss Senoj is not a mythical character. 
She is a composite, who represents some 
of the best teaching practices in all of the 
Littlevilles of the United States. Spelled 
backward, her name is Jones. 
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An Inductive Approach to the Te eaching 
of Language’ 


LUELLA B. COOK’ 


Lone ago, we are told, the gods used to 
come down to earth to walk among men 
and see for themselves how the world was 
faring. And when they happened upon a 
good man or woman, or a faithful hus- 
band or wife, they sometimes revealed 
themselves and in appreciation of the 
virtues which they had noted offered 
three wishes to those who possessed 
them. Among these universal wishes of 
mankind, as mirrored in the folklore of 
the race, was the wish for power. 

I do not recall specifically that the 
power over words was ever mentioned as 
a popular wish, but I do know that in one 
way or another the deprivation of that 
power has figured largely in the stories of 
mankind. And from my own observation 
I would rate high among the common 
desires of man the wish to be fluent and 
forceful in expressing one’s self. Even 
children are quick to recognize and ad- 
mire those who have a way with words, 
and the bon mot has an all but universal 
appeal. 

One might think that here was a nat- 
ural trait on which teachers of language 
could capitalize and that the study of 
English would be among the most popu- 
lar subjects in the curriculum. But it is 


*Speech delivered before the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association, Nov. 8, 1946. A brief digest of the 
same speech was given ad lib before the Minnesota 
Education Association, October 23, 1946. 


? Consultant in Curriculum Development, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools. 
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not so. Why? Is it because English is a 
required subject? Or is it because at the 
secondary level more failures are said to 
be given in English than in any other 
subject? I have heard both reasons ad- 
vanced, but neither one seems to me to 
go to the heart of the matter, and the 
latter seems to beg the question. 

I have no figures to quote—only the 
hearsay evidence of principals and my 
own observation of what happens in a 
group of laymen when I am introduced 
as a teacher of English on which to base 
an opinion. “Oh, oh!” runs the murmur. 
“Now we'll have to watch our syntax.” 
However unfair, the stereotype of the 
English teacher as a hound for errors 
seems firmly established. 

Not long ago I attended a political 
rally, and as the man at the microphone 
fumbled his tenses I felt a nudge of con- 
tempt in my ribs from the English 
teacher at my left. The speaker was ob- 
viously what is called a self-made man, 
and his speech bore the obvious stigmata 
of an underprivileged early environment. 
Yet his words had the color and tang of 
experience, and his sentences moved 
along smoothly, propelled by the earnest- 
ness and the sincerity of his convictions. 
All this, however, was lost on my com- 
panion. Twice he had slipped and said 
“done” for did, and “come” for came. 
Thereafter she could not listen to what 
he had to say without a kind of nervous 
apprehension lest he slip again and pass 
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on to her the kind of embarrassment 
which she would have felt had she been 
in his place. 

Of how much importance were these 
two mistakes when weighed against the 
larger, more positive virtues of the man’s 
speech? 

I have recently been working with a 
committee of teachers in the Twin Cities 
who have been trying to make a list of 
the qualities in writing most worth striv- 
ing for. “‘What is good writing,” they 
have asked themselves, “and on what 
does it depend?” To date they have iden- 
tified ten more or less basic qualities 
worth achieving. Some of those qualities 
I shall mention later on, but the point 
I wish to establish now is that verbal 
accuracy is but one of those ten qualities 
so far listed. Might it not be supposed, 
then, that the time given over to the 
teaching of correct usage would be ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the time given 
to the teaching of communication? But 
it is not. On the contrary, the reverse 
seems to be true, and according to a re- 
cent survey made in Wisconsin—and I 
have little doubt the same would hold 
true in Minnesota and Arkansas—some- 
thing like nine-tenths of our teaching 
effort goes into the teaching of one-tenth 
of the total job. And at the secondary 
level teachers ask in honest bewilder- 
ment, “Well, if you don’t teach grammar 
—as a tool of correctness, so they sup- 
pose—what do you teach?” 

Here, indeed, is a strange plight. Some- 
how or other we seem to have lost or 
misplaced a whole teaching content, and 
composition teaching seems to have de- 
generated either into a relentless attack 
upon errors, or else—if you have the time 
and the stomach for correcting many 
papers—a series of general writing expe- 
riences in which specific improvement is 
left to chance; or it descends to the mere 


practical conduct of affairs—the writing 
of letters and reports and minutes—and 
loses its particular identity as language 
study. 

But you cannot build a curriculum in 
composition on the principle of “Thou 
shalt not”! Nor can you fulfil the natural 
desire for language power on experience 
alone or upon purely desultory practice. 
Although it cannot and should not be set 
down and introduced to students in a set 
pattern prepared in advance, there is a 
valid content for a course in communica- 
tion waiting to be assembled as resource 
material for the teacher to draw upon 
when the right teaching opportunity 
presents itself. 

But the assembling of that content de- 
pends upon our acceptance of the induc- 
tive principle in the teaching of language. 
By the inductive principle I mean ending 
with a rule (or generalized summary) 
rather than beginning with it. You start 
with experience and observation and per- 
mit pupils to draw conclusions—not their 
own personal conclusions necessarily, 
but conclusions which everyone else ob- 
serving the same set of facts is likely to 
draw. They are common conclusions 
which you as a teacher want them to 
draw and will help them to draw by 
pointing out the relationships between 
the facts before them. The reason that 
you do not draw these conclusions for 
them is that in order to learn, pupils 
must see for themselves. If you merely 
tell pupils what they ought to see, they 
are likely merely to memorize the fact 
without understanding it. If you are 
wise, you will let them phrase these con- 
clusions in their own words, not in yours, 
as proof of the fact that the idea has been 
digested. 

I would start with experience in using 
language rather than with rules about lan- 
guage because that is the pattern of learn- 
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ing already set by the years that have 
preceded schooling. Long before we could 
define sentences we were using them. 
Thus I would simply build on a base al- 
ready established. At a very early age we 
set children to examining what they have 
said, but with certain things in our minds 
to call to their attention. If they do not 
notice them, we find ways to point them 
out. The little semicircle of children in 
the second grade reading over together 
and talking about the “stories” they 
have printed on the blackboard is always 
to me an appealing glimpse of learning in 
action, and someday I hope that a pro- 
jector by which to flash a composition on 
a screen will be a common piece of equip- 
ment in our junior and senior high 
schools and that looking at and talking 
about a piece of writing will be as natural 
a part of our routine at the secondary 
level as it is at the elementary. Or that 
listening to one’s speech played back 
from a recording and observing with our 
ears will figure largely in our language 
study. 

What, then, may pupils learn through 
directed observation? What are some of 
the conclusions which we may anticipate 
that they will draw—or ought to draw— 
and which we may help them draw from 
the facts? 

One of the basic learnings to be sought, 
of course, is a sentence sense. I mention 
this one first because it is here that we 
seem most confused about the value of 
teaching by rule. We start teaching the 
sentence sense in the kindergarten, al- 
though of course it begins very much 
earlier than that. I am not sure, but I 
think I was present when a two-year-old 
uttered her first complete sentence, in- 
cluding a subject, verb, and object, and I 
have some inkling at least of what the 
factors in the learning situation were. 
Needless to say it was not a rule about 


the use of a sentence or a definition of 
what a sentence is. It was hearing her 
mother put into words the incident she 
had just witnessed out the window and 
discovering that events, like things, 
could be referred to by words. Later on 
she would learn that ideas, too, could be 
so identified. Here, I submit, was a first 
step in acquiring a sentence sense, al- 
though it occurred long before anyone 
felt the need of so referring to it. 

At the junior high school we introduce 
pupils to the definition of a sentence, and 
I have no quarrel with this procedure— 
only with what seems to me the unwar- 
ranted faith we place in it as though from 
this point on there should be no failures 
to recognize a sentence. At the senior 
high school and college level I have heard 
teachers complain bitterly: ‘“‘Why, he 
doesn’t even know what a sentence is!”’ 
It’s the false air of simplicity implied by 
the word “even” that is questionable. 
While it is easy to memorize the defini- 
tion of a sentence, it is not easy to apply 
it. The difficulty lies not in recognizing 
that a complete thought is a sentence, 
but in recognizing a thought when it 
is complete. Is ‘Ouch! a complete 
thought? To tell students who have been 
observing in print how single words are 
often punctuated as complete sentences, 
that only after they have learned the 
“right” way are they permitted to use 
the “wrong” way, is to confuse their 
minds about the whole problem of sen- 
tence sense. Far better, it seems to me, to 
let them observe various kinds of ‘‘com- 
plete” thoughts and various ways in 
which thoughts may be divided or com- 
bined. Even in the junior high school and 
beyond, sentence sense may be taught 
without benefit of formal definition. We 
should expect to teach sentence sense, 
furthermore, not once and for all, but 
continuously in an enlarging context. To 
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Thoreau, the “mastery of the sentence” 
was, on his own confession, the job of a 
lifetime. 

If you have despaired of getting pupils 
to apply the rule about a complete sen- 
tence, try letting them observe the con- 
trast between excerpts from their own 
writing chosen to illustrate broad differ- 
ences in degree of excellence. Ask them, 
for example, which of five sentences is 
most clear or vivid? Which the least? 
You will be amazed, perhaps, to see how 
good their judgment is. True, they will 
not be able to talk about those differ- 
ences in your terminology. Maybe they 
will not be able to tell you why one sen- 
tence is better than another, but the 
group as a whole, set to observing sam- 
ples of their own writing, will have no 
difficulty in spotting clumsy, awkward 
sentences or gross ambiguities. 

Here, then, is another type of basic 
learning to be gained inductively through 
observation: the recognition of such 
qualities in speech and writing as clear- 
ness, vividness, smoothness, and ap- 
propriateness, and eventually an under- 
standing of the resources at one’s com- 
mand with which to achieve them. Hav- 
ing recognized lack of clearness, a class 
will need a hint or two about how the 
sentence could be improved—perhaps a 
demonstration on the blackboard of how 
a shift in word order or the substitution 
of one phrase for another releases the 
thought of the sentence. And finally, af- 
ter observation and discussion, they may 
need help in formulating their conclu- 
sions, but only after, not before, they 
have talked the whole situation over. 
Such a homemade rule paves the way for 
a ready acceptance of the technical defi- 
nition later on. Introduced prematurely, 
the technical definition sets up a hard 
core of resistance which may have some- 
thing to do with the failure of students to 


apply the rules which we ask them to 
learn outright. 

For the appreciation of vividness in 
speech and writing it will doubtless be 
necessary to open up for students 
through the use of illustration—perhaps 
in connection with their study of litera- 
ture—various possibilities they never 
would have thought of by themselves: 
the use of picturesque verbs and nouns 
in place of the usual descriptive phrase, 
for instance, or the apt choice of com- 
parisons. Here, for example, is a brief 
exercise based on observation used in 
connection with a Wilbur Schramm story 
and designed to get pupils in the eleventh 
grade to observe and think about an ele- 
ment of style. That it is dragged out of 
its total context does not mean that it 
was an item of skill taught in isolation. 
It means only that at the moment I am 
discussing not the larger context but the 
particular skill which might be dealt 
with within it. 

What, the students were asked, do you 
see in the following sentences? Wherein 
lies their delight for you? 

By 6:15 when the sun climbed the hills, 
spangled the river, and danced on the milk cans 
beside the trails, he was in Marietta. 


Alone in the big office Dan Willard quilted 
the story of what happened. 


One might have stopped right here and 
let students discuss the sentences without 
further hint of what they might be ex- 
pected to find. Or, they might be given a 
prod: 

Is it to be found in the choice of a single 
word or in the jolting contrast between ideas? 

Is it the vividness of the picture described 


or the aptness of characterization? 
Is it the glint of truth revealed? 


In either case what is important is, first, 
that the teacher have in mind a goal of 
appreciation toward which she is leading 
pupils’ minds, and, second, that no mat- 
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ter what route the class chooses to take, 
that goal is reached. Teaching inductive- 
ly does not mean teaching haphazardly, 
with no goals in sight; it means getting 
pupils to reach those goals under their 
own power. 

For an appreciation and practice of 
smoothness, the second quality in the 
brief list just referred to, pupils need to 
develop an ear for prose rhythms and 
therefore to have a chance to listen fre- 
quently to how their sentences sound. 

If they should be reading Poe (or some 
other author) some such hint as the fol- 
lowing might prove helpful: ‘Which of 
the following words do you think apply 
to the sound and movement of Poe’s sen- 
tences: ‘smooth,’ ‘stately,’ ‘natural,’ ‘ma- 
jestic,’ ‘crisp,’ ‘dignified,’ ‘solemn,’ ‘fan- 
tastic,’ ‘carefree,’ ‘jittery,’ ‘graceful,’ 
‘casual,’ ‘hesitating,’ ‘mournful,’ ‘fate- 
ful’?”’ Here is another kind of obser- 
vation, with the hints for discovery 
offered in the choice of words. Students 
at the upper levels, at least, will be inter- 
ested in this connection, too, in well- 
known facts about style to which it is ap- 
propriate to draw their attention: that 
the flow of speech tends to be more 
rhythmic under the stress of strong emo- 
tion. Perhaps they will see for themselves 
the implication of this fact. If not, I 
should wish to call their attention to it: 
Sincere feeling is always a prerequisite to 
good writing, or that what we call “‘style” 
is not something put on like an orna- 
ment, but develops from within. 

For an appreciation of appropriate- 
ness, the opportunities for direct obser- 
vation and informal analysis are legion. 
Such a study might start either in con- 
nection with literature or with usage, de- 
pending on a variety of factors. The im- 
portant thing is that students come to 
recognize that we all use different sets of 
words for different purposes; that they 
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themselves, unconsciously perhaps, use 
three or four different vocabularies. It 
will not be difficult to get them at an 
early level to bring to class for examina- 
tion samples of speech at various lev- 
els: playground vernacular, ceremonial 
speech, technical jargon such as they 
themselves use in connection with some 
hobby. Once opened up on a realistic 
basis, the connotation of words, with all 
its social implications, will prove a fas- 
cinating topic for study and provide the 
base on which to build a respect for what 
we English teachers like to call “good 
usage.”’ Here again I pause to make it 
clear that I am assuming that the right 
occasion for introducing the topic of ap- 
propriate language has been made. 

In quite a different vein, but also de- 
signed to increase pupils’ sensitiveness to 
the connotation of words, is this exercise 
based on observation of Bret Harte’s 
choice of words in the story of “‘Tennes- 
see’s Partner.” At the opening of the 
story the author uses the word “‘appella- 
tions” whereas he might have used the 
more commonplace synonym “nick- 
names.” But it is the use of the more 
high-sounding word that sets the tone of 
the story. Tone, the pupils might be told, 
is largely determined by an author’s 
choice of words. By it the reader or lis- 
tener can tell whether he is serious or 
flippant, sympathetic toward his char- 
acters or making fun of them. With this 
hint, students might be set to observing 
for themselves the tone of the story and 
to looking for passages to quote which 
they thought seemed to dignify a crude 
situation, to soften a grim spectacle, to 
induce respect for what appears to be a 
ridiculous situation, to show amused tol- 
erance for the weaknesses of mankind, 
and to indicate becoming restraint on the 
part of the author. 

I cite this as another example of the 
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kind of positive learning that builds re- 
spect for language and gives pupils in- 
sight into the power which words may 
exert over reader or listener. There are 
many other far simpler types of exercise 
which pupils at the lower levels might 
do if and when there is good reason for 
doing them. I cite this brief series of 
questions as one designed to introduce 
pupils through observation to the con- 
cept of idiomatic language: 


What quaint old-fashioned idioms did you 
notice in the story you have just read? 

What modern idiom has replaced each one? 

What changes in punctuation and capital- 
ization would a modern editor make? Can you 


guess why? 
What reason for capitalization, no longer 
operating, seems to have been in vogue then? 


Up to this point I have been discussing 
the possibility of teaching inductively an 
appreciation of four desirable qualities in 
speech and writing: clearness, vividness, 
smoothness, and appropriateness. These 
are examples of the positive values of 
language with which I should seek to 
counterbalance an overweening concern 
with correctness: But of correctness it- 
self? Can that, too, be taught inductively 
through observation? And with what 
results? 

Let us take, for example, the problem 
of capitalization referred to above. How 
much do the rules help? I have no in- 
clination to dispense with the rules— 
only to pave the way for an intelligent 
use of them. When one is confused about 
the basic reasons for capitalization, the 
rules do not help much. They do not 
help because there are so many of them 
and because they are so frequently dis- 
regarded. 

I paused the other day before a dis- 
play window featuring Eric Severeid’s 
new book, not too wild a dream. Of all the 
rules for capitalization, that for a title of 


a book has been up to date most sacro- 
sanct. How would you expect your pu- 
pils to react to this fact? And how would 
you explain it away? 

Perhaps it is because the rules for capi- 
talization never helped me that I have 
turned against them and can see in the 
situation just described the hint for a 
new approach to the problem which does 
not run counter to common practice. 

“Why,” I would ask a class—if I could 
manage it before they had a chance to 
ask me—‘do you suppose the publishers 
chose to drop the first letter of each word 
into lower case?”’ And here I would pause 
to tell the curious story from printers’ 
lore of the term “‘lower case’’—as an 
amusing sidelight on how technical jar- 
gon originates. I have no doubt that pu- 
pils even at an early grade level would 
be able to figure out the same answer to 
my question that the display forced upon 
me. Nor do I doubt their ability to un- 
derstand nor their willingness to accept a 
multiple standard of judgment for the 
use of capital letters, once given a chance 
to observe the facts, at the same time 
that in their own school work they could 
be led to agree to abide by a single stand- 
ard. Students on school newspaper or 
magazine staffs adapt themselves readily 
to the idea of a particular set of rules to 
be followed consistently within a particu- 
lar publication. It is not so much the par- 
ticular errors in capitalization that disturb 
me as it is the general indifference to cap- 
italization or any other matter of con- 
ventional procedure; and that, I submit, 
is best combated by helping pupils in- 
terpret various usages and then in imita- 
tion of a newspaper staff or business 
house, setting up for all school work a 
particular style. 

Capitalization is, I know, but one of 
many technical problems that confront 
us. What I am attempting to suggest at 
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this point, without taking the time to 
develop each separate aspect of the prob- 
lem in detail, is that even in connection 
with pupils’ errors there is a positive 
content to be introduced into the English 
curriculum which we have been neglect- 
ing. There are a great many interesting 
historical facts about the development of 
language through the ages, for example, 
that would lend a new dignity and im- 
portance to the study of English. The 
other day I ran across a brief account of 
the limitations of the Chinese language 
and its effect upon Chinese civilization 
and wondered why it might not be pos- 
sible to give—to seniors in high school at 
any rate—some insight into the richness 
of their own language through compari- 
son. 

I have not even touched upon the very 
important problem of teaching pupils at 
all levels how to organize their thoughts; 
yet this problem too can be approached 
inductively. 

In brief summary, these are the points 
I have made: I have been suggesting first 
that there is a broad, positive content in 


the teaching of communication which we 
at the secondary level, at any rate, have 
been neglecting. We have been neglecting 
it in the mistaken view that the most im- 
portant part of our job is the elimina- 
tion of errors. Yet, judging from com- 
mon complaints, we have not only failed 
in this phase of our job but have, in the 
bargain, developed a widespread dislike 
for the study of language. 

I have been suggesting, second, that 
this positive content consists of a set of 
values or goals which we ourselves must 
first perceive clearly in some sort of or- 
derly sequence. 

And I have been suggesting, third, 
that the best way to help our pupils 
reach those goals is through guided ob- 
servation of what happens when certain 
words are put together in various ways. 
Such guided observation I have called an 
inductive approach to language study, as 
contrasted with a deductive approach, in 
which pupils are asked to accept a rule as 
stated and then apply it, rather than to 
share in the joy of discovery of what it 
means in relation to their own experience. 


E nglish Poetry in a Context 


AVICE WHITE! 


The following plan for making poetry 
more real and more meaningful to high- 
school seniors was developed when war 
came knocking at the doors of American 
high schools, summoning teen-age boys 
into the service of their country, and 
when the practical, the utilitarian, the 
immediate, the destructive, became the 
all important. Although the idea was 
meant to meet a wartime need, I have 
found it equally helpful in days of peace. 
Beowulf, the ballads, Chaucer’s “Pro- 
* Highlands High School, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


logue,” Macbeth, Milton’s “L’Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso,”’ and selections from 
the romantic, Victorian, and modern 
poets were the basic offerings in poetry 
for seniors in the momentous war years. 
How to make these treasures of the past 
vital to youth when airplanes zoomed 
overhead, when black headlines shrieked, 
when boys were interested first of all in 
the armed services—and girls were inter- 
ested in the boys—was a very real prob- 
lem. 

But if those things we claim to hold 
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dear were worth fighting for, there must 
be some angle of approach to the study of 
poetry more effective than any of the 
various devices I had tried in the past. 
Since democracy, the Four Freedoms, 
and the rights of the individual, at least 
in their simpler aspects, are understand- 
able to youth, I set about to fit into a 
framework of our wartime thinking the 
poetry of England as it has developed 
through the ages. 

The story of Beowulf, told by a mem- 
ber of the class, furnished the starting- 
point for our discussion of the qualities 
of a good leader and led to a considera- 
tion of the question, “Why did the con- 
cept of the ideal leader arise in the mind 
of primitive man?’’ We found the answer 
in man’s inadequacy when confronted by 
fearsome nature and by hostile tribes- 
men. In the mythical Beowulf these boys 
and girls found the answer to man’s long- 
ing for a hero who could successfully 
cope with all the terrors that beset little 
men. The qualities of ideal leadership, 
such as fearlessness, loyalty, unselfish- 
ness, service for others, though they 
lived beyond the sea, were all present in 
Beowulf—the expression of primitive 
man’s desire for someone stronger than 
himself, who could secure for him that 
freedom from fear for which all men 
strive. 

While Beowulf gave us the concept of 
good leadership, we found in it little to 
inform us of the common man himself. 
For his life, his strivings, his ideals, we 
turned to the ballad, where we discov- 
ered that men of old had the same im- 
pulses, the same weaknesses and 
strengths that men have today. Loyalty 
and obedience in “Sir Patrick Spens,”’ 
the jealousy and treachery of little 
people in “Binnorie,” “Lord Randal,”’ 
and “Edward, Edward,” the great prin- 
ciple of retributive justice in the latter 


three, and heroism and love of home and 
family as exemplified in ‘Captain Car” 
are only a few illustrations. In addition, 
here, as in Beowulf, man’s inadequacy is 
clearly shown in his superstitions and 
fears, especially those that arose in con- 
nection with nature, a mighty force 
which terrified him and for whose beau- 
ties he had little appreciation, for appre- 
ciation comes through understanding 
and he simply did not understand. 

The quaint language of Chaucer has a 
fascination for most of us, and a consid- 
eration of parts of the “Prologue” not 
only delighted the ears of these boys and 
girls but also revealed to them a great 
advance in man’s knowledge of nature 
and of his fellow-men with a consequent 
appreciation of both as fear gave way to 
understanding. The great poet’s descrip- 
tion of ‘‘Aprille with her shoures soote,”’ 
his gentle humor, his subtle analysis of 
character, and his willingness to tolerate 
the weaknesses of his fellow-pilgrims 
marked this advance. Without any bio- 
graphical material the class formulated 
from the poem itself a surprisingly ac- 
curate idea of the characteristics of Eng- 
land’s first great man of letters and were 
conscious of at least a step in the prog- 
ress of democratic thinking. Special re- 
ports by students on the Crusades, the 
rise of the middle class, and the feudal 
system further revealed democratic tend- 
encies in social and political life. 

At this point I should like to acknowl- 
edge the great help derived from the use 
of the record on Chaucer prepared by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
Dr. Ayres’s beautiful reading of selec- 
tions from the “Prologue” is ever a 
source of delight to students. 

Having advanced thus far in our con- 
sideration of man’s growth in under- 
standing and in appreciation of nature 
and of his fellow-men, we came to a 
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study of Macbeth, with its striking anal- 
ogy between the chief character and the 
dictators of our time. Ruthlessness, in- 
trigue, Gestapo methods, all the stock in 
trade of the modern tyrant were here, 
together with the satisfying assurance of 
the inevitability of retributive justice. 
In Macbeth were found the antitheses of 
those qualities present in Beowulf. Dur- 
ing the study of the play many oppor- 
tunities arose for discussion of fear and 
of the need for freedom from its terrors, 
for despite all man’s efforts in the past to 
gain for himself a measure of security, 
we were living in a time when fear 
gripped the whole world. 

Freedom of religion and freedom of 
speech were emphasized as we prepared 
for the contribution of John Milton, the 
champion of man’s right to speak his 
mind. In his “L’Allegro” and “Il Pense- 
roso” he showed us nature as the solacer 
of man, no matter what his mood, and 
not as the ogre of early times. Progress in 
understanding had made of nature a true 
friend. 

The works of the romantic poets fur- 
nished rich and absorbing material to 
demonstrate our thesis that genuine un- 
derstanding begets appreciation and tol- 
erance and finally leads to the develop- 
ment of a social consciousness that recog- 
nizes the necessity for brotherhood. For 
the first time we found ourselves consid- 
ering want as a great social evil, and so 
the fourth of the Four Freedoms came 
up for consideration. Gray’s defense of 
the obscure dead; Burns’s contempt for 
sham, his love of and sympathy for the 
little things in nature, and his admira- 
tion for simple worth; Wordsworth’s em- 
phasis upon the permanent pleasure and 
contentment to be derived from com- 
munication with nature, and his rever- 
ence for little children; Shelley’s beauti- 
ful pictures of the free, untrammeled 
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things in nature; Byron’s protest against 
oppression; and Keats’s love of beauty 
and his adoration of the imperishables— 
love, nature, music, and religion—as rep- 
resented on the Grecian urn all marked a 
long step forward in man’s struggle for 
real freedom, not only for himself, but 
for all mankind. The last poem studied 
in this group was the “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,” which afforded a fine opportunity 
for stressing the eternal verities for which 
men fight and die. It was gratifying to 
have many boys choose this poem as 
their favorite. 

Tennyson’s emphasis upon ideals, the 
development of which we had watched 
throughout our study, and his prophetic 
note in “Locksley Hall,” together with 
Browning’s optimism and his tolerant 
spirit, ready to recognize worth in man 
regardless of race, creed, or national 
boundaries, had very definite places in 
our plan and demonstrated further 
growth in understanding. The Victorian 
literature showed us that not only did 
men recognize the needs of the under- 
privileged but that some men at least 
were conscious of their duty in the mat- 
ter and were inclined to do something to 
alleviate conditions. 

The works of certain of the modern 
poets completed our study, and their 
contribution to the development of our 
general idea was summed up in the 
thoughts expressed in John Masefield’s 
“A Consecration” and Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Gunga Din.” Truly man had come a 
long way on the road to appreciation of 
his fellow-men and had achieved a 
measure of the Four Freedoms. 

One object throughout the course had 
been to avoid formalism, and, lest a 
formal test defeat my purpose, I had 
each member of the class prepare a paper 
summarizing in his own way what were 
to him the high lights of the study and 
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expressing his ideas about the poems dis- 
cussed. To avoid the use of any library 
material and the reproduction of the 
thoughts of others, I had the work done 
in a leisurely fashion during class pe- 
riods. The results were gratifying, for no 
two students stressed exactly the same 
things and no two papers were very 
similar in content. There was evidence 
present of spontaneity, of discernment, 
and of sincerity that seemed to indicate 
an independence of thought that all 
teachers welcome and that is so often 
woefully lacking in the work of high- 
school seniors. 

Excerpts from those papers follow, 
and I believe the reader will agree with 
me that here is more than mere parroting 
of ideas. 


Poets have done as much for society and 
humanity in general as any of the great leaders 
of history. English poetry from the days of the 
Anglo-Saxons to the present century is a story 
in itself of the advances of men toward de- 
mocracy. Poems are as accurate as books of 
history in telling how people have steadily pro- 
gressed, ever striving for an understanding of 
the best social state for all. 


These poets I have mentioned to prove that 
man slowly advanced in appreciation of his 
fellow man and that he gradually progressed 
from producing make-believe heroes to empha- 
sizing the value and importance of simple 
people to the advancement of society. 


The early literary heroes were fearless super- 
men, who were able to overcome the evil powers 
of darkness, to fathom the mysteries of nature, 
and to destroy the great fire-breathing monsters 
that ignorant man thought threatened him. 
Always man has tried for self-improvement, 
and the image in his mind of a perfect hero is 
only his own image greatly glorified. 


In Beowulf the yearning of man for a perfect 
leader to guide and protect him in his fear and 
ignorance is evident. Beowulf possessed the 
qualities necessary to a really democratic 
person—tolerance, self-sacrifice, patience, initia- 
tive. In this old epic hero simple folk who knew 
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nothing of democracy unconsciously created a 
great democratic spirit. 


If it were not for the idealist, man would 
never learn, understand and overcome. 


The old ballad-chanter did not analyze his 
characters or place his thoughts in the realm 
of idealism; rather, he was interested only in 
telling the story of the life that he knew and of 
the things that he had to face each day. 


This is my conception of the progress of 
poetry. I have tried to give the main impres- 
sions I have formed. Perhaps I have not ana- 
lyzed all of the poems correctly, but these are 
my ideas and who can say I am greatly wrong? 


If we all worked to realize Tennyson’s ideal 
of world unity and Browning’s ideal of great- 
ness, we should be sure of making a better 
world for ourselves. 


I know it is strange for a student to say this 
but I greatly enjoyed our work in poetry, for 
here I found a type of literature that I had 
neglected and that I found worth more than I 
could ever have imagined. 


Post-war planning would truly be a success 
if some lines of poetry were recalled and their 
truths applied. 


I had never dreamed that poetry contained 
a record of the past—a past wherein man strug- 
gled toward freedom. However, poetry, from 
the early Anglo-Saxon period to modern times, 
is the story of man’s achievement in under- 
standing and democracy. 


My reason for liking poetry is that it con- 
tains so much knowledge of life and shows me 
so many things that I should never have 
thought of myself. 


I had never really known that such beauty 
and such wonderful thought were actually to 
be found in poems; therefore, my enjoyment 
knew no bounds as I read more and more 
lovely poetry which contained a certain per- 
fection of statement I had never appreciated 
before. 


In looking over the unit in poetry, I can 
easily think of many new ideas I have gained, 
and I know now that poetry is a lovely open 
door through which I may always find a source 
of never-ending joy. 


Poetry from the time of Beowulf to the 
present time shows that, as man’s understand- 
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ing has increased, he has overcome obstacles 
that seemed to him insurmountable. It is in- 
teresting to look into the future and to imagine 
the things that man will do in the years to come, 
for 


“Man the stumbler and finder, goes on, 
man the dreamer of deep dreams, 
man the shaper and maker, 
man the answerer.” 


The use of the quotation from Carl 
Sandburg was gratifying, for it seemed 
to indicate a recognition upon the part of 
the student of the fact that, although we 
may be proud of man’s progress in 
achieving a measure of the Four Free- 
doms, there is still a long road ahead for 
“man, the stumbler and finder.” 

Through an understanding of the 
place of poetry in their lives and of the 
contribution of the poet to progress, to 
tolerance, to democracy, these boys and 
girls had, I am sure, gained respect for 
art. To them, poets were no longer “‘queer 
ducks,” long-haired, dreamy-eyed, solli- 
tary, but men of flesh and blood who see 


the eternal verities, not through a glass 
darkly, but face to face. 

Perhaps none of us is ever entirely sat- 
isfied with the results achieved, but I 
have never had a feeling of greater 
gratification than I experienced through- 
out the progress of this unit, for I am 
sure some desirable changes in the think- 
ing of these boys and girls were brought 
about. That fact pleased me no end be- 
cause I am conscious that often in the 
past, despite my valiant efforts, students 
have gone out from my classes in the 
study of poetry as unchanged as was the 
Beeman of Orn after all the magician’s 
struggle to transform him. 

If any reader of this article finds him- 
self in disagreement with any of the 
statements in the quotations from stu- 
dents’ papers or with any of our applica- 
tions or conclusions, he is urged to bear 
in mind that “truth (may be) this to me 
and that to thee’ and no harm be done 
to either of us or to the poem itself. 


Levels of Speech and Colloguial English 


JOHN S. KENYON" 


Tx word Jevel, when used to indicate 
different styles of language, is a meta- 
phor, suggesting higher or lower position, 
and like the terms higher and lower, fig- 
uratively implies ‘better’ or ‘worse,’ 
‘more desirable’ or ‘less desirable,’ and 
similar comparative degrees of excellence 
or inferiority in language. 


t Professor of the English Language, Emeritus, 
Hiram College, author of American Pronunciation, 
of the “Guide to Pronunciation” in Webster’s New 
International Dictionary (2d ed.), and (with Thomas 
A. Knott) of A Pronouncing Dictionary of American 
English (a Merriam-Webster publication). 

This paper was read before the College English 
Group of Northeastern Ohio (Modern Language 
Association) at its annual meeting at Oberlin Col- 
lege, October 25, 1947. 


The application of the term /evel to 
those different styles of language that are 
not properly distinguished as better or 
worse, desirable or undesirable, creates 
a false impression. I confess myself guilty 
of this error along with some other 
writers. What are frequently grouped to- 
gether in one class as different levels of 
language are often in reality false com- 
binations of two distinct and incom- 
mensurable categories, namely, cultural 
levels and functional varieties. 

Among cultural levels may be in- 
cluded, on the lower levels, illiterate 
speech, narrowly local dialect, ungram- 
matical speech and writing, excessive and 
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unskilful slang, slovenly and careless vo- 
cabulary and construction, exceptional 
pronunciation; and, on the higher level, 
language used generally by the culti- 
vated, clear, grammatical writing, pro- 
nunciations used by the cultivated over 
wide areas. The different cultural levels 
may be summarized in the two general 
classes substandard and standard. 

Among functional varieties not de- 
pending on cultural levels may be men- 
tioned colloquial language, itself existing 
in different degrees of familiarity or for- 
mality, as familiar conversation, private 
correspondence, formal conversation, fa- 
miliar public address; formal platform or 
pulpit speech, public reading, public 
worship; legal, scientific, and other ex- 
pository writing, prose and poetic belles- 
lettres. The different functional varieties 
may roughly be grouped together in the 
two classes familiar and formal writing 
or speaking. 

The term /evel, then, does not properly 
belong at all to functional varieties of 
speech—colloquial, familiar, formal, sci- 
entific, literary language. They are equal- 
ly “good” for their respective functions, 
and as classifications do not depend on 
the cultural status of the users. 

The two groupings cultural levels and 
functional varieties are not mutually ex- 
clusive categories. They are based on en- 
tirely separate principles of classifica- 
tion: culture and function. Although we 
are here principally concerned with the 
functional varieties of standard English 
(the highest cultural level), yet sub- 
standard English likewise has its func- 
tional varieties for its different occasions 
and purposes. Thus the functional va- 
riety colloquial English may occur on 
a substandard cultural level, but the 
term colloquial itself does not designate 
a cultural level. So the functional variety 
formal writing or speaking may occur on 


a lower or a higher cultural level accord- 
ing to the social status of writer or 
speaker and sometimes of reader or 
audience. It follows, for instance, that 
the colloquial language of cultivated 
people is on a higher cultural level than 
the formal speech of the semiliterate or 
than some inept literary writing. 
Semiliterate formal speech is some- 
times heard from radio speakers. I re- 
cently heard one such speaker solemnly 
announce, “Sun day will be Mother’s 
Day.” Because the speaker, in his igno- 
rance of good English, thought he was 
making himself plainer by using the dis- 
torted pronunciation sun day instead of 
the standard pronunciation sundy, he 
was actually misunderstood by some 
listeners to be saying, ‘Some day will be 
Mother’s Day.” About forty years ago 
the great English phonetician Henry 
Sweet used this very example to show 
that “we cannot make words more dis- 
tinct by disguising them.”? He was re- 
ferring to the use, as in this instance, of 
the full sound of vowels in unaccented 
syllables where standard English has ob- 
scure vowels. On the same page Sweet 
gives another example of the same blun- 
der: “Thus in the sentence J shall be at 
home from one to three the substitution of 
tuw for ta [a = the last sound in sofa] at 
once suggests a confusion between the 
preposition and the numeral.” This was 
also verified on the radio. Not long ago I 
heard a radio speaker announce care- 
fully, “This program will be heard again 
tomorrow from one two three.” I have 
also recorded (among many others) the 
following such substandard forms from 
the radio: presidEnt for the standard 
form presidant, the days of the week end- 
ing in the full word day instead of the 
standard English syllable -dy, ay man for 
the correct a man, cahnsider for cansider, 
2 The Sounds of English (Oxford, 1910), p. 78. 
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tooday for taday, too go for ta go, Coalumbia 
for Calumbia, etc. This is merely one sort 
among many of substandard features in 
the formal speech of the semiliterate. 
(See further the journal American Speech, 
VI, No. 5 [June, 1931], 368-72.) 

To begin my strictures at home, in 
American Pronunciation (goth ed., 4th 
printing, p. 17), I use the page heading 
“Levels of Speech.” This should be 
“Functional Varieties of Standard 
Speech,” for the reference is solely to the 
different uses of speech on the one culti- 
vated level. Similarly, in the Kenyon- 
Knott Pronouncing Dictionary of Ameri- 
can English (p. xvi, § 2), I carelessly 
speak of “levels of the colloquial” where 
I mean “styles of the colloquial,” as 
three lines above. For though there are 
different cultural levels of colloquial Eng- 
lish, the reference here is only to stand- 
ard colloquial. 

The usual pattern followed by writers 
on levels of usage is to list the following 
(or equivalent) styles of English in a 
single descending or ascending scale of 
so-called “levels”: literary English, sci- 
entific exposition, platform or pulpit ut- 
terance and other formal writing or 
speaking, colloquial writing or speaking, 
localisms, ungrammatical English, vul- 
gate English, illiterate English.** Such an 
arrangement inevitably gives to the 
reader the impression that since literary 
English is obviously “good” and illiter- 
ate English is ‘“‘bad,” therefore those 
styles between these extremes gradually 
descend through the successive grades of 
desirability to the lowest, or worst. This 
results in the impression that colloquial 
English is several steps below the best 
and therefore to be avoided. Examined 
carefully, however, in the light of the 
opening paragraphs of this article, it ap- 

2a Specific examples of such writing are given in 
a companion article to appear in College English. 


pears that we have here, not a single 
scale of descending cultural levels, but 
two independent lists, the terms Jiterary 
English, scientific exposition, formal pub- 
lic address, colloquial speech and writing 
not designating cultural levels at all, but 
merely different styles according to their 
purpose or function depending on the 
occasion or circumstances, and all on the 
same level of cultivated English. But the 
terms in the list that follow colloguial— 
namely, localisms, ungrammatical Eng- 
lish, vulgate, illiterate—do designate cul- 
tural levels, being various grades of sub- 
standard English. To summarize, the 
foregoing typical series of so-called “lev- 
els” consists, not of a single scale of dif- 
ferent cultural levels, but of two inde- 
pendent groups: (1) functional varieties 
of standard English, all on the same cul- 
tural level, and (2) various cultural lev- 
els of substandard English. 

The misapplication to colloquial Eng- 
lish of the term /evel, metaphorically ap- 
propriate only to cultural gradations, is 
especially misleading. We often read of 
English that is ‘‘on the colloquial level.” 
For example, Krapp writes: ‘Who do you 
mean? ....has passed into current 
spoken use and may be accepted on the 
colloquial level.” This implies that col- 
loquial English is on a different cultural 
level from formal English (literary, sci- 
entific, legal, etc.), and a too frequent as- 
sumption, owing to other misuses of the 
term colloquial, is that its cultural level is 
below that of formal English. This sup- 
position, tacit or explicit, that colloquial 
style is inferior to formal or literary 
style, leads inescapably to the absurd 
conclusion that whenever scientists or 
literary artists turn from their formal 
writing to familiar conversation with 


3 Comprehensive Guide to Good English (New York, 
1927), p. 641. 
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their friends, they thereby degrade them- 
selves to lower social status. 

This misuse of Jevel encourages the fal- 
lacy frequently met with of contrasting 
colloquial with standard English, logically 
as fallacious as contrasting white men 
with tall men. For instance, Mencken 
writes: “ ‘I have no doubt but that... .’ 
seems to be very firmly lodged in col- 
loquial American, and even to have re- 
spectable standing in the standard 
speech.’’4 If not specifically stated, this 
false contrast is often implied. Thus Ken- 
nedy writes: “Colloquial English is, 
properly defined, the language of conver- 
sation, and especially of familiar conver- 
sation. As such it may approximate the 
standard speech of the better class of 
English speakers, or it may drop to the 
level of the illiterate and careless speak- 
er.”5 May approximate should be re- 
placed by may be on the level of. 

Similarly Kennedy writes (p. 440): 
“Some measure words [are] still used col- 
loquially without any ending in the 
plural .... ; but most of these are given 
the s ending in standard English.” For 
standard read formal. 

The term colloquial cannot properly 
designate a substandard cultural level of 
English. It designates a functional vari- 
ety—that used chiefly in conversation— 
and in itself says nothing as to its cul- 
tural level, though this discussion and 
the dictionary definitions chiefly con- 
cern cultivated colloquial, a functional 
variety of standard English. When such 
writers as I have referred to slip into ex- 
pressions that imply lower cultural status 
of colloquial English, it is not surprising 
that some teachers fall into the error. 
One teacher expressed the conviction 


4H. L. Mencken, The American Language (4th 
ed.; New York, 1936), p. 203. 

5’ Arthur G. Kennedy, Current English (Boston, 
1935), P- 26. 
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that colloquialisms should not be repre- 
sented as standard American speech. But 
the context of the statement indicated 
that its author was using colloguialism in 
the sense of localism. I could hardly be- 
lieve how frequent this gross error is 
until I heard it from a well-known Ameri- 
can broadcaster.°® 


The best dictionaries, at least in their 
definitions, give not the slightest warrant 
for either of these misuses of colloguialism 
and colloquial. The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary thus defines colloquial: 


1. Of or pertaining to colloquy; conversa- 
tional. Example, De Quincey: His colloquial 
judgments upon doubtful actions of his neigh- 
bours [That is, judgments uttered in conversa- 
tion]. 2. Specifically, Of words, phrases, etc.: 
Belonging to common speech; characteristic of 
or proper to ordinary conversation, as dis- 
tinguished from formal or elevated language. 
(The usual sense.) Examples, Coleridge: To 
use a colloquial phrase, such sentiments... . do 
one’s heart good. Green (Hist. of England ): The 
abandonment of poetic diction for the colloquial 
language of real life. 


The OED thus defines colloguialism: 


1. Colloquial quality or style, esp. of lan- 
guage. Example, Poe: The colloquialism with- 
out vulgarity, of its expression. 2. A form of 
speech or phrase proper to, or characteristic of, 
ordinary conversation; a colloquial expression. 
Example, Robert Routledge: The electric 
shock became, in fact .... to use a colloquial- 
ism, all the rage. 


It thus defines colloquially: 


In a colloquial manner; in the language of 
ordinary conversation. Example, Boswell: I 
found fault with Foote for indulging his talent 
of ridicule at the expence of his visitors, which 
I colloquially termed making fools of his com- 
pany. [This last is an excellent example of the 
same idea expressed first in a formal style and 
then in conversational style.] 


Leonard and Moffett also mention the fre- 
quency of this blunder (“Current Definitions 
of Levels in English Usage,’ English Journal, XVI, 
No. 5 [May, 1927], 351, n. 5). 
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Thus colloguiality: 


Colloquial quality or style. Example, Mayer: 
Letters of this kind [Mrs. Browning’s] are the 
perfection of refined colloquiality. 

Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary (2d ed.) defines colloquial: 

Pertaining to, or used in, conversation, esp. 
common and familiar conversation; conversa- 
tional; hence, unstudied, informal; as, col- 
loquial phrases or pronunciations; specifically, 
of a word or a sense or use of a word or expres- 
sion, acceptable and appropriate in ordinary 
conversational context, as in intimate speech 
among cultivated people, in familiar letters, in 
formal speeches or writings, but not in formal 
written discourse (flabbergast, go slow, harum- 
scarum). Colloquial speech may be as correct 
as formal speech. Example, Kittredge: Every 
educated person speaks his mother tongue in 
at least two ways, and the difference between 
the dignified and the colloquial style is con- 
siderable. 


It defines colloqguialism: 


Colloquial style or quality; a colloquial ex- 
pression; as, the colloquialism of the day. Ex- 
ample, Kittredge: Slang words frequently rise 
to the rank of colloguialisms, and thus in time 
gain admission to the more formal language. 


Kittredge’s views on the status of 
colloquial language are well known. It is 
said that somebody once asked him the 
meaning of the label “Colloq.” in diction- 
aries. He is reported to have replied, “I 
myself speak ‘colloke,’ and often write 
it.” I cannot verify the story, but it 
sounds authentic. 

In considering the colloquial character 
of language it is necessary to observe 
that it may consist in (1) the words and 
phrases chosen, (2) grammatical form 
and structure, especially the structure 
and word order of whole sentences, and 
(3) pronunciation. 

1. In regard to vocabulary, or words 
and phrases employed, it is to be noted 
that a few words are exclusively collo- 
quial (flabbergast), a few are prevailingly 
formal (interrogate), but the great mass 


are either colloquial or formal, depending 
on context or circumstances. Consider 
the following important statement of the 
Oxford English Dictionary: 

The English vocabulary contains a nucleus 
or central mass of many thousand words whose 
“Anglicity” [English quality] is unquestioned; 
some of them only literary, some of them only 
colloquial, the great majority at once literary 
and colloquial,—they are the Common Words 
of the language.’ 


Consequently it is impossible to draw 
a strict dividing line between the collo- 
quial and the literary or formal vocabu- 
lary—between colloquial diction and for- 
mal diction; the boundary consists rather 
of a very wide belt of words. The collo- 
quial or the formal character often de- 
pends as much on occasion and circum- 
stances apart from the language as on 
the words themselves. Many whole sen- 
tences may be either colloquial or formal 
according to context and circumstances; 
for example, “The next morning they 
walked up to the top of the hill.’’ Some- 
times only a slight sprinkling of words 
gives to a passage either its colloquial or 
its formal coloring. 

The adverb slow in go slow cited above 
is not in itself alone colloquial; it may be 
part of a very stately passage: 

I hear the far-off Curfeu sound, 


Over som wide-water’d shoar, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


But the phrase go slow is apt to occur in 
conversational context—compare the 
more formal proceed slowly; likewise com- 
pare the conversational Come quick! with 
the following more formal statement con- 
taining the other adverb quickly: “The 
wings of the small insect vibrate more 
quickly than those of the larger one” 
(Tyndall). Observe the colloquial style 
of the sentence “But when he decided to 
go quick, nobody went quicker” (Lytton 
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Strachey in Queen Victoria). The collo- 
quial style is here chosen as more expres- 
sive of the homely fact. If Strachey had 
written, ““When he decided to go quickly, 
nobody went more quickly,” the form 
quickly would have had an incongruous 
stiffness and preciosity which it does not 
have in Tyndall’s sober scientific state- 
ment.® 

2. In grammatical structure the col- 
loquial style of speaking requires shorter 
sentences—simple or compound—and 
makes much less use of complex sen- 
tences that are at all involved or period- 
ic; and this is usually true of colloquial 
writing, as in familiar letters. An example 
of difference in grammatical form be- 
tween the formal and the colloquial style 
is found in the use of the pronoun who or 
whom. At the word whom (both inter- 
rogative and relative) the Oxford Dic- 
tionary states: “No longer current in 
natural colloquial speech.” 

a) Interrogative “who,” ‘“whom.”—Ex- 
amples of formal (literary) use: Tenny- 
son: ‘Whom but Maud should I meet?” 
Dickens: ‘‘Not that he cared to whom his 
daughter turned or from whom turned 
away.” (A kind of indirect question. Cf. 
OED, whom, 2.) 

Colloquial use: Jane Austen (letter): 
“In my way back, who should I meet but 
Mr. Moore?” Margot Asquith (letter to 
Professor Jowett of Oxford University): 
“Who will you choose to write your life, 
Master?” Louisa Storrow, of Boston 
(afterward the mother of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson), in a letter to her 

8] have sometimes heard parents say to young 
children, “Come quickly!” doubtless under the 
mistaken impression that guick is not an adverb, 
an instance of “zeal, but not according to knowl- 
edge.”’ In this colloquial context the more formal 
quickly hardly feels at home. “Come quickly” is 
like saying to a child “Run rapidly” instead of 
“Run fast,” or “Move slowly” instead of “Go 
slow.” Such parental advice obviously calls for 
colloquial style. 


mother: “Mr. Abiel Holmes, of Cam- 
bridge, whom we so kindly chalked out 
for Miss , is going to be married, 
and, of all folks in the world, guess who 
to.” Observe that the writer uses whom 
for the relative pronoun, but who for the 
interrogative. 

The distinguished American linguist, 
the late Edward Sapir, remarks, “ ‘Whom 
did you see?’ might do for an epitaph, 
but ‘Who did you see?’ is the natural 
form for an eager inquiry.”? 

b) Relative “who,” “whom.’’—In the 
use of the relative the difference between 
the formal and the colloquial style is that 
natural colloquial speech either omits the 
relative altogether or uses the relative 
pronoun that. Instead of “Those are the 
people whom we met last week,” we cur- 
rently say “Those are the people we 
met,” or “Those are the people that we 
met.” “Those are the people who we 
met” is not in cultivated use. 

3. In pronunciation colloquial speech 
uses many familiar contractions, such as 
I’m, I'll, shan’t, it’s, twas, ’twere, it'd, 
etc.; and makes more frequent use of cer- 
tain standard assimilations of neighbor- 
ing sounds than does formal public ad- 
dress, such as haf to, si’ down, goo’ deal, 
they c’ng go, the secont time, etc. 

In one respect, however, the difference 
between formal and colloquial pronunci- 
ation has been greatly exaggerated by 
writers who have discussed it. It has been 
frequently stated that formal speech pro- 
nounces full vowel sounds in unaccented 
syllables of words and in unstressed 
monosyllables (auxiliaries, prepositions, 
conjunctions, etc.), while colloquial 
speech obscures these vowels. Actually, 
the difference between the formal and the 
colloquial pronunciation of these un- 
stressed vowels is very slight, for they are 
normally obscured in both styles, as an 

9 Language (New York, 1921), p. 167. 
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intelligent listener can verify for himself 
by attention to the pronunciation of the 
best public speakers. Said the late Pro- 
fessor Henry Cecil Wyld, of Oxford, 
whose knowledge of the point no well- 
informed person would question, “As a 
matter of fact, the platform or pulpit 
pronunciation of the best public speakers 
hardly differs from that of the home cir- 
cle.”’*° The chief difference from collo- 
quial in the pronunciation of formal 
speech lies in a slower tempo and in more 
distinct utterance of the accented vowels 
and of all consonant sounds. See the sev- 
enth paragraph of this article, with the 
reference at the end of it. 

It seems to me inevitable that the fre- 
quent groupings of so-called “levels” 

1° The Teaching of Reading (London, 1924), p. 19. 


such as “Literary, Colloquial, Illiterate,” 
and the like, will lead the reader to sup- 
pose that just as illiterate is culturally be- 
low colloquial, so colloquial is culturally 
below literary. While I can scarcely hope 
that my humble remonstrance will re- 
form all future writing on “levels of Eng- 
lish,” I believe that writers who confuse 
the meaning of the term /evel must accept 
some part of the responsibility for the 
popular misunderstanding of the true 
status of colloquial English; for I cannot 
avoid the belief that the popular idea of 
colloquial English as something to be 
looked down upon with disfavor is due in 
part to the failure of writers on the sub- 
ject to distinguish between cultural levels 
of English and functional varieties of 
standard English. 


Word Hobbies 


WARD §S. MILLER 


Tx dictionary, once the dullest book 
on the shelf, a grim necessity like dentists 
and undertakers, has become a Baedeker 
to really alluring adventures in both 
high-school and college English. This fact 
may be realized through a variety of ex- 
ercises or pastimes, some of which are 
attractive enough to ripen into hobbies 
like stamp collecting. Some yield by- 
products of real significance for teachers 
who administer the pastimes. 

The eight pastimes suggested in this 
article culminate in a creative approach 
which I feel is worth stressing somewhat, 
at least for gifted students and their 
teachers. It seems best to present these 
pastimes in the form of what might be 
described as curricular imperatives. 

1. Conduct pronunciation excursions.— 
It is disillusioning to discover how few 


high-school students can look up the 
pronunciation of a wholly unfamiliar 
word like Abdul-Mejid and get it right, 
accent and all. College freshmen are sur- 
prisingly unskilful too. The remedy in 
both cases is classtime pronunciation 
excursions. 

With college freshmen I announce a 
desire to find out whether they really 
learned to use the dictionary in high 
school. High-school students like to be 
told that they are going to find out how 
many can use the dictionary for some- 
thing besides a paperweight or a projec- 
tile. The challenge in either case creates 
something of the atmosphere of a sport- 
ing event. I make certain there are no 
110-yard runs for a touchdown by start- 
ing with the X-Z section, and, if the 
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going is too easy, shifting at once to an 
appendix of proper names. Even there 
one will find enough easy words to en- 
courage the fainthearted and enough dif- 
ficult ones to keep the hardiest muttering 
for minutes at a time. 

It sounds simple to look up a pro- 
nunciation, and it is simple, but it takes 
practice, I have found. Improvement is 
rapid in a spelldown atmosphere, but 
even college freshmen must sometimes be 
nursed patiently through the process of 
(1) finding the key word at the bottom of 
the page, (2) detaching the vowel sound 
without distortion, and (3) applying it to 
the syllable under consideration. Un- 
familiar words make the best resistance 
pieces because the student must depend 
implicitly on diacritical marks. To accent 
accenting, it is usually necessary to take 
abracadabra or a nonsense word of similar 
length and insist that it be pronounced, 
individually and in concert, with the ac- 
cent on each of the syllables succes- 
sively. 

The entire process may require a week 
with a slow-moving high-school class or 
even two meetings with male college 
freshmen, especially veterans. Of course, 
learning to use the dictionary includes 
vastly more than using a pronouncing 
key, but that makes a fine landing-beach 
objective. 

The by-product for those students who 
do not need training in pronunciation 
and for the teacher consists of new words 
learned incidentally or familiar ones pro- 
nounced as the dictionary says they 
should be. In this manner I myself ac- 
quired zoéphagous, xenophobia, and the 
possibility of saying hydrdngea. The in- 
terior regions of the dictionary are well 
stored with formidable-looking pages 
with which to initiate a new class and 
at the same time enlarge one’s own word 
horizon. 
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A truly functional approach would be 
to have the students bring a morning 
paper or a list of words from it, look up 
the pronunciations, write a newscast con- 
taining them, and present it with a make- 
believe microphone or the school public 
address system. The school should have 
class sets of dictionaries, or each student 
should own one. 

2. Cultivate synonym cliques.—It is a 
good idea to collect congenial groups 
which have related meanings. The indi- 
viduality of each word begins to emerge 
in intimate surroundings, and classroom 
impersonations or panels are a natural 
projection of the idea. Word cliques may 
be organized into constellations, if de- 
sired, or some other metaphor may be 
chosen. Gradually such groups become 
increasingly familiar until they begin 
shining with astronomical precision in 
one’s themes. 

There are the Brain Skills, for exam- 
ple: penetration, perspicacity, judicious- 
ness, acumen, astuteness, acuteness, and 
sagacity, not to mention the adjectives 
which correspond. The Inactive Family 
includes passive, indolent, supine, slothful, 
lethargic, torpid, phlegmatic, apathetic, 
inert. The Peace Commission has pacify, 
appease, reconcile, propitiate, and con- 
ciliate on its roster. Mediate and arbitrate 
are liaison members. 

Parliamentary as well as personal and 
legal methods of disruption or reversal 
are numerous: abrogate, cancel, annul, re- 
call, nullify, rescind, revoke. Personal 
methods include disavow, abjure, recant, 
retract, disclaim, renounce. 

A person with kindly inclinations 
may be charitable, benevolent, altruistic, 
generous, benign, benignant, compassion- 
ate, or simply éolerant. An evil deed may 
be atrocious, flagrant, monstrous, heinous, 
outrageous, nefarious, or merely villainous. 
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Noxious, obnoxious, and iniquitous have 
their places in such a galaxy. 

Abridgment is a popular, profitable 
business. It embraces compendium, ab- 
stract, digest, synopsis, and syllabus. Si- 
lence and reserve may be coy, bashful, 
diffident, taciturn, inhibited, reticent, or 
inarticulate. Thinking, under the influ- 
ence of silence, takes a variety of forms, 
such as musing, reverie, meditation, rumi- 
nation, and ratiocination. 

Fun should be distinguishable as di- 
verting, droll, witty, jocose, facetious, or 
ludicrous. One’s sadness may make one 
cheerless, forlorn, rueful, sorrowful, melan- 
choly, disconsolate, inconsolable. The lan- 
guage is well supplied with shades of sad- 
ness as well as joy. 

The dictionary discussion of synonyms 
gives one an excellent start on both mem- 
bers and meanings of a new group, and a 
thesaurus invariably has something to 
add. Class discussion, often playful, 
brings out shades and values effectively 
if geared to current reading. Sometimes 
a group may be arranged in the form of a 
progression such as expedient, needful, 
requisite, essential, and indispensable. 

Opposites are good for a workout at 
intervals, especially in a practical situa- 
tion. Lists for practice are quickly com- 
piled. 

3. Correlate kinships.—Resemblances 
and common elements are interesting to 
compile. The mal(e) words provide a 
convenient example: malice, malign, 
malediction, malefaction, maleficent, mal- 
feasance, malformation. 

When the common element is at the 
beginning, the dictionary will often yield 
up most of the words. When it is not at 
the beginning, the process becomes a 
guessing game. Classes may organize into 
teams, with a dictionary umpire in cases 
of doubt. Individual pupil hobbyists may 
trade ideas the way stamp and coin col- 


lectors do. The largest collection based 
on an official list of wordbuilding ele- 
ments may well receive a prize or school- 
wide recognition of some kind. 

A list of elements for group or individ- 
ual competitive study may include as 
many of the familiar Latin roots and 
stems as the teacher cares to undertake. 
As for prefixes, the Latin and Greek 
number notations should be included, 
but listing of other common prefixes has 
a tendency to carry the number of pos- 
sible words too far toward astronomical 
totals, and thus to make the project an 
endurance contest instead of a brain 
game. A few Greek prefixes may be in- 
cluded, such as eu, peri, neo, and ortho. 
Greek roots, such as crat, cracy, path(o), 
lith(o), soph, therm, should be supplied 
also in reasonable numbers. 

4. Compile word biographies.—Words 
which have a distinctive history are en- 
countered or discovered from time to 
time. Another word hobby is the collec- 
tion of perhaps twenty or twenty-five 
word biographies a year. This undertak- 
ing may be competitive to discover who 
can write the best one or, better yet, a 
class may assemble a collection, each 
pupil contributing one. Books about 
word origins are found in most school 
libraries. 

A series of articles on words began in 
Good Housekeeping a year or so ago. One 
article told about words derived from 
proper names, such as pants, dunce, mar- 
tinet, maudlin, macintosh, marcel, daguer- 
reotype, derrick, boycott, nicotine, shrap- 
nel, quisling, silhouette, Braille, macadam, 
mausoleum, and spoonerism. Words like 
sarcophagus, dunkirked, gobbledygook, and 
stooge are typical of dozens that for other 
reasons make good material for word 
biographies. 

5. Collect uniform sets —This hobby is 
rather like assembling the complete 
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works of Dickens, Tennyson, or O’Henry. 
It consists of compiling a list of phobias, 
ologies, nyms, graphs, or similar groups. 

A student who became interested in 
phobias, for example, discovered in 
Gould’s Pocket Pronouncing Medical Dic- 
tionary (Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1944) a 
list of sixty, including the following: 

acrophobia, fear of great heights 

ailurophobia, fear of cats 

haphephobia, fear of being touched 

automyso phobia, fear of being dirty 

cleithrophobia, fear of being locked in 

cynophobia, fear of dogs 

eremo phobia, fear of stillness 

ophiophobia, fear of snakes 

pano phobia, fear of everything 

pharmaco phobia, fear of drugs 

phonphobia, fear of work 

206 phobia, fear of animals 


6. Become a talent scout.—A rapid sur- 
vey of a few pages of the dictionary al- 
most anywhere will disclose an occasion- 
al word which is rarely seen in use but 
which has alluring possibilities. Collect- 
ing and, when circumstances are exactly 
right, using such words is a pastime 
chiefly for exceptional students and 
teachers, but is one which should not be 
neglected entirely. It is the culmination, 
in a sense, of dictionary adventures, of- 
fering ever new allurements for the 
pioneer. 

Lucubrate, to do mental work by arti- 
ficial light, is an example of a word sel- 
dom employed but potentially very use- 
ful in the scholastic world. Another is 
flapdoodle, food for fools. I heard this 
once when Jim Spinning, superintendent 
of the Rochester Public Schools and a 
man of the rarest originality, used it in 
reporting a convention. 

7. Keep abreast—New words are 
emerging continuously. The list of latest 
additions at the front of the dictionary 


*Spelling as given in the Funk and Wagnalls 
Dictionary. 
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will reward the effort required to scan it. 
Pupils and teacher either in co-operation 
or in competition may well compile a 
blackboard list of the most promising 
new words that are discovered in news- 
papers and magazines. An unabridged 
dictionary will help to decide how new 
they really are. 

It was estimated that five thousand 
new words a year were added to the Eng- 
lish language during the war. The num- 
ber, though smaller in peacetime, is still 
impressive. “Word Harvest of ’44” in 
the Saturday Review of Literature for 
March 10, 1945, is a good introduction to 
the subject. A similar article appeared in 
the issue for June 29, 1946. Two articles 
on war words appeared in the New York 
Times Magazine—one on December 2, 
1945, page 22, and the other on October 
3, 1943, page 29. It is illuminating to dis- 
cuss the reasons for the early obsoles- 
cence of most neologisms and to compile 
a list of those which deserve to survive or 
not to survive. 

8. Invent a word.—This, like talent 
scouting, is a privilege to be claimed only 
by those familiar enough with the vocab- 
ulary of the language to know where a 
new word is needed and creative enough 
to produce one that lives and breathes 
and not what in the case of trade names 
have been called “the robots of lan- 
guage.” 

More often than not, an “invented” 
word is likely to be there waiting for its 
“creator” when he checks with an un- 
abridged dictionary, or it is likely to be a 
rather unoriginal variation of some fa- 
miliar word. It is far harder to think of a 
genuinely new word than most persons 
suppose. But there is pleasure in making 
the effort, nevertheless. 

Whenever one undertakes to formu- 
late or critize a new word it is wise to 
keep in mind the following principles: 


| 
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1. A new word which does not have a clear-cut, 
precise meaning is in a class with the most 
objectionable kind of slang. 

2. The spelling should be sensible in terms of 
derivation or meaning. 

3. It is considered bad form to combine a Latin 
prefix with a Greek root or vice versa. 
Genocide has been widely criticized for this 
reason. 


It would be difficult in any class with 
objectives other than word study to un- 
dertake all of the pastimes discussed in 
this article. Kinship correlations, syno- 
nym cliques, word biographies, and col- 


lected sets might well be given a year 
apiece of emphasis in the program of 
high-school English, however, with dic- 
tionary excursions as an introduction or 
prerequisite and the other three pastimes 
as occasional indulgences at the upper 
end of high school. College English, it 
would seem, must be content with excur- 
sions, cliques, and correlations in moder- 
ate but, if possible, habit-forming doses, 
with the indulgences for classroom en- 
richment and for compositional aspects 
of learning’s allurements. 


A Plan for Remedial Spelling 


MARY S. ROBSON" 


M Y SPELLING grades were the only ones 
I could not show with pride. In vain I 
studied the lists. The more I studied, the 
more confused I became. When I began 
teaching, the fear that I should misspell 
a word on the blackboard and disclose 
my depravity to some pupil more gifted 
in spelling than I, was a veritable night- 
mare. I used to plan in detail exactly 
what I should write on the board and 
with the dictionary check each doubtful 
word. I shall never forget my exultation 
when I found the rule about doubling 
final consonants. I felt as Christian must 
have felt when the burden slipped from 
his shoulders. Spelling rules had been in 
disrepute when I had been in school. 
Perhaps my own long struggle to 
achieve decency in spelling has lain at the 
root of my determination to do for my 
high-school pupils something construc- 
tive in that field. Then, too, I have never 
approved of spelling books or lists. At the 
secondary level the variation in vocabu- 
lary is much too great for any one list to 
* Northwestern State College of Louisiana. 


be functional for any and all classes. 
Since I have resented their being issued 
to my classes, I have felt constrained to 
substitute something better. And so for 
twenty years I have been compiling lists 
of errors in my classes, requiring my 
pupils to keep lists of their individual er- 
rors, and using these lists in various 
ways, always seeking a routine that 
would achieve results compatible with 
the class-time used. 

I finally have one with which I am 
satisfied. It requires much work on my 
part, but the results are so gratifying 
that I feel fully repaid. It is that routine 
that I shall attempt to describe. It con- 
sists of a sort of vicious circle of my 
marking and recording errors and of the 
pupils’ recording errors and writing sen- 
tences, sentences which I read and mark 
for errors, errors which they record for 
drill, and so on apparently endlessly. 
That it is not endless, that the circle is 
not really vicious, consistent use of the 
routine will prove. 

In checking all written work that I re- 
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ceive, I circle misspelled words, inclosing 
within the circle that portion of the word 
in which the error occurs; and I write the 
word correctly in the margin. I consider 
supplying the correct spelling funda- 
mental to the success of the entire plan. 
The average adolescent is none too hap- 
py about doing remedial drill, and having 
to look up the correct spelling in the dic- 
tionary amounts to heaping insult upon 
injury. He is likely to take the attitude 
that if he knew the spelling well enough 
to find the word in the dictionary, he 
would have spelled it correctly in the 
first place. On the other hand, when the 
spelling is given to him, he is definitely 
mollified: the old girl’s got some feeling 
for a guy; she’s not expecting the impos- 
sible. I find that after a few weeks the 
same boy who complains that if he could 
find the word in the dictionary, he 
wouldn’t have to do the old drill, will be 
checking doubtful words in the diction- 
ary so that he will not have to do drill. 
And this is the habit we wish to incul- 
cate. 

Then—and here is the time-consumer 
for me—before returning the paper, I 
enter on each pupil’s individual record 
sheet each word he has misspelled and 
the way he spelled it. When this entry 
has been made, I pencil an s beside the 
grade evaluation on the paper. Often 
members of the class who finish work be- 
fore the majority make these entries for 
me. 

I find my individual records necessary 
for several reasons. First, there is the 
natural tendency of the adolescent to try 
to “get by’’; it is not because he resents 
any particular job that he tries to dodge 
it; it is more in the nature of a game with 
him. If he knows that I have a list, his 
list is kept without any pressure from me. 
Then, too, if he loses his list, he can re- 
construct it from mine. The third use of 
my list is for checking his effort. When he 
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has satisfactorily completed his drill on a 
word, I check both his drill paper and 
that word on my list; if his drill has been 
attempted but is unsatisfactory, I place 
a cross against the word on my list. If I 
have to put a second cross before the 
word, I know that I must give him some 
personal help with it. Often I write “Ask 
me”’ beside a word either on a paper or 
on a drill sheet. In such cases I think a 
detailed explanation is needed or have in 
mind some catch phrase that may help. 
However, the real value of the individ- 
ual spelling lists for me lies in their use 
for diagnosis. This.is why the wrong 
word must be enteréd against the right. 
By glancing down the lists, I can deter- 
mine the source of the difficulties most 
common in the class. ¥ find that most of 
them fit into certain categories: (1) sheer 
carelessness, resulting from lack of inter- 
est or of self-respect; (2) lack of knowl- 
edge, often the case when the child is sin- 
cerely trying to express his meaning and 
is reaching out for words that he has not 
hitherto needed; (3) unawareness of 
some basic principle, such as that in suf- 
fixing syllables; (4) omission of letters or 
use of wrong letters, traceable to faulty 
pronunciation, poor or careless hearing, 
or even ignorance of letter sounds; 
(5) misplacing of letters, every one of 
which belongs in the word—this “‘pi’’ is 
tragic, for it speaks of earnest but mis- 
guided effort to learn; (6) confused 
words, usually homonyms or approxi- 
mate homonyms, many such confusions 
having arisen in the second grade. 
Aware that one or more of these types 
of errors are general in the class, I am 
ready to seize an opportunity, make one, 
or even plan a short unit of work to sup- 
ply the need. If there is much careless- 
ness, I miss no opening to build up an at- 
titude of caring about spelling as a neces- 
sary adjunct to successful contacts 
through letter-writing or as necessary to 
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self-respect. The inevitableness of the 
drill helps to obviate such errors among 
those pupils who cannot be reached 
through the appeal to self-respect. Cate- 
gory 2 takes care of itself. If the child 
sincerely wishes to use a word, he will 
gladly do the drill that makes his use 
proficient. 

I recall one occasion on which, after 
studying my record sheets, I planned a 
short unit to include three principles: 
when to drop the final e before a suffix, 
when to double a final consonant before 
a suffix, and when to use ie and ez. I was 
distressed when what I had planned as 
three days on drill stretched, at the chil- 
dren’s insistence, to seven. Imagine my 
surprise and pleasure when the actual 
number of words misspelled by that 
class dropped 27 per cent and stayed 
down. My concern over seven days’ time 
was unfounded. 

The importance of the fourth category 
will naturally vary in different sections 
of the country. In the South, where I 
teach, it looms large. That soft slurring 
and the dropping of harsh sounds give 
charm and music to Southern speech but 
also give untold trouble to children learn- 
ing to spell. Many times my lists show 


. feel for field, mine for mind, medal for 


metal, and similar errors. My job is clear. 
I must make the children conscious of a 
sound they have never heard and conse- 
quently never made. First, I convince 
them that people actually make the 
sound in pronouncing that word. I use 
the word in a casual sentence, being care- 
ful not to stress it; quite sincerely they 
profess not to have heard the sound. I 
explain that I know that I made the 
sound because I felt it in my mouth. I 
explain the shape of the mouth and the 
movement of the tongue required to 
make the sound. They practice, first, the 
final or confused sound, then alternately 
the word with it and without it. Only 


when they habitually pronounce it, will 
they habitually spell it. Of course, the 
trouble may be—often is—that the child 
is not conscious of phonics at all. He 
must be made conscious of the most com- 
mon sound values of letters. 

For all such remedial teaching as I 
have been discussing, the dual lists are 
necessary. One cannot diagnose the dif- 
ficulty unless he has for consideration 
both the words and the respective errors. 
Equally necessary is some consistent and 
well-directed effort on the part of the in- 
dividual pupils. Once I required that 
each study his own demons; now I re- 
quire that he do that through using them 
in sentences. My decision is based on 
these premises: A child may master a 
list of words as such; when they are fired 
at him, his mind centers on spelling them 
correctly, and he does. But when in writ- 
ing he is concerned chiefly about the 
thought that he is trying to express, his 
mind utterly ignores the mechanics of 
spelling, and the word is misspelled. 
Hence, where an error has occurred, the 
brain must be trained to be conscious of 
the spelling of that word in context until 
a correct habit can replace the old incor- 
rect one or obliterate the effect of a 
chance misspelling not yet habitual. 
Therefore, the best spelling drill is using 
the offending word in sentences. 

I distribute mimeographed pages of in- 
structions in routine procedures. Among 
those directions is the following: 

Record your errors in spelling in the first 
part of section 1 of your notebook. Use this 
form: 


MISSPELLED WORDS 


The word — As I spelled it 
believe — beleive 
b. its — it’s 


1. Each misspelled word will be circled on your 
paper. 
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. The correct spelling will be written in the 
margin, 

3. Words you have confused will be followed by 

a b, meaning both spellings form real words. 

Place the } before those words on your list. 


At your earliest opportunity in school or in 
your study time, do remedial drill on each word 
on your list. 

Remedial drill will consist of writing five 
different sentences using the correct spelling of 
the word. 


1. Above each group of drill sentences write the 
word and your error. 

2. In each sentence underline the word you are 
drilling on. 

3. If your error was a confusion, marked with a 
(4), write five pairs of sentences. 


Example: 
believe—beleive 


. I believe his story. 
. I do not believe his excuse. 
. Columbus believed that the world was round. 
. “T believe in the United States of America.” 
. I believe it was a mistake. 
its—it’s 
1. The kitten washed its face. 
It’s a shame. 
2. The bird built i/s nest in the hollow post. 
I believe it’s ready for you now. 
3. The dog gnawed its bone greedily. 
“And now it’s five o’clock.” 
4. The great cat arched its back. 
It’s time for supper. 
5. The tiger lashed its tail angrily. 
At last it’s come. 


+ You may change the form of the word if that 
change does not affect the part of the word in 
which the misspelling occurred, Note sentence 3 
of the drill on believe. 

As you write the word and your error, note 
carefully what you did to cause the misspelling. 

In drill on ‘b-words,” five consecutive 
sentences using one word, followed by five 
consecutive sentences using the other will not 
be accepted. They must be alternated if you 
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are to develop a kind of red-light traffic signal 
in the mind as a reminder to look both ways— 
to consider which of two words is needed. 


Little more need be said about the 
remedial drill. I insist that the correct 
spelling precede the incorrect on the rec- 
ord page. I insist that the word and the 
error preface the drill and that the 
troublesome word be underlined in the 
drill sentences. I insist that words that 
have been confused shall be alternated in 
drill. 

In checking this remedial drill I check 
my records as mentioned earlier. In these 
sentences I mark other errors, which, in 
turn, become material for drill, hence my 
characterization of the system as being a 
seemingly vicious circle. I believe the 
words missed in these drill sentences are 
the most significant, for they, more than 
the words used in class work, are likely 
to be the vocabulary which the pupil ac- 
tually uses in his daily speech outside 
school and, therefore, in his familiar let- 
ters. Despite these other errors, I con- 
sider the drill satisfactory if the original 
word is correctly spelled and correctly 
used in all five sentences. If so, it is 
checked off the list. If it appears mis- 
spelled in later writing, it is entered anew 
and drilled on again. And it will return 
until the noxious habit is completely 
broken. 

This remedial routine entails work on 
the part of both pupils and teacher. But 
my observation has tended to show that 
the average pupil does not resent work 
that produces recognizable results. I have 
faith that the average teacher reacts the 
same way. 


Round Table 


A PROTEST 


Dear Mr. LOVEALL: 


With your article in the September 
[1947] English Journal,’ though I read it 
with interest, I am by no means in agree- 
ment. 

I would gladly dispense with The Mer- 
chant of Venice save for a few quotations 
here and there. So far I go with you. Also 
paradoxically enough I go with you in your 
title. Shakespeare is most certainly for 
adults, If it weren’t, it would not be worth 
teaching to fourteen-to-eighteen-year-olds. 
But that’s not to say it is not for teen-agers. 
Some of the plays might well be moved 
from the grade-level in which (in New Eng- 
land at least) they have long been taught. 
Particularly is this true of Romeo and Juliet. 
Junior high school pupils—boys especially— 
vigorously reject romantic love as tripe. 
But seventeen and eighteen-year-olds are 
ready for it. 

As to the “skepticism” as you label it, I 
would hold that if we do not begin for boys 
and girls of seventeen and eighteen to put 
some flesh of evidence on the bones of 
Wordsworth’s query, “Have I not reason 
to lament what man has made of man?” 
then we are not realistically preparing them 
for adult living. 

The blind stupidity of the do-gooder as in 
Brutus, the opportunistic self-seeking as in 
Cassius, greediness for power as in Macbeth 
and Claudius, sententious mouthing of pious 
moralizing as in Polonius, the stiff-necked 
dehumanized idealism turning a real patriot 
against his own people as in Coriolanus, the 
close and often losing struggle in all of us 
between good and evil as again in Macbeth, 
and the downright depravity of pure greed 
as in Goneril, Regan and Edmund—are 
these any harder to get across to youngsters 
than the tragic ruin wrought by the imper- 
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fections of human nature upon the ideal 
projections of a King Arthur or a Woodrow 
Wilson? We teach them 


Such fate to suffering Worth is given 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To mis’ry’s brink; 
Till, wrenched of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 
He, ruin’d sink! 


and 


But Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley, 

And lea’e us nought but grief and pain, 
For promis’d joy! 


I could go on in the same and other veins 
almost indefinitely. I could cite case after 
case in Browning, in even so seemingly in- 
nocuous poem as “The Pied Piper,” of 
unblinking perception of this far from per- 
fect world and creature man for what they 
are. If to boys and girls within a very few 
years of legal maturity we do not begin to 
make such things the objects of thought and 
feeling, then before we know it we are going 
to have a world of perpetually adolescent 
minds. 

As for myself I say that if we must teach 
The Merchant of Venice then by all means 
let’s admit frankly to a class that we think 
Bassanio a blackguard if we do. I have al- 
ways found Sydney Carton insufferable, and 
when I teach A Tale of Two Cities I have no 
hesitation in saying so. I think that a part 
of the intelligent teaching process. I think 
classes not only respect more the teacher 
who thus expresses himself but themselves 
learn to grow maturely critical (in the best 
and literal sense of that word), and that’s 
exactly what I want my students to become. 
If I didn’t have that aim I couldn’t go on 
teaching. 

Now in all this I have utterly neglected 
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the inspiring, the ennobling—the realization 
just for instance, that “honour, love, obedi- 
ence, troops of friends” are desirables in life 
at one end of the scale and the self-sacrific- 
ing loyalty of purpose and uncompromising 
principles of Edgar and Kent and of Mac- 
duff at the other end of the scale. For these 
things are in Shakespeare, too. But I have 
stressed what I would call the realism of 
Shakespeare because it is that in particular 
that you decry. “In the face of ruin and un- 
reason [only] a little human dignity” you 
lament. Not so, I would say. But if so, I 
would still say let’s teach it because that’s 
the way the world will be if we don’t teach 
it. 

And, mind this, that teacher of English is 
headed straight for an insane asylum who 
begins to worry about how much of the over- 
lay of literary values his pupils are failing to 
get. lam in my twenty-fifth year of teaching 
English, have studied in several universities, 
and have read widely not only in the Eng- 
lish classics but in contemporary literature 
as well, but I have never yet failed to find in 
a second and a third reading of a book 
values that at first reading remained unper- 
ceived. Surely I have no right to expect 
fuller first perceptions from my adolescent 
students. What, pray tell, ought we to teach 
them? Zane Gray, Faith Baldwin, Kathleen 
Norris, Lloyd Douglas, Edgar Guest? Would 
you have them leave high school in the state 
of wide-eyed innocence or downright igno- 
rance in which we find Miranda at her first 
sight of Ferdinand? 

Yours for literature as preparation, 


LAWRENCE E. 


CRANSTON (R.I.) HicH ScHOoL 


EIGHTH-GRADERS LEARN 
FROM PLAYS 


“Having a play” was as common as hav- 
ing the measles among my eighth-grade 
English students last year. In November 
Anne showed the first symptoms. A pint- 
sized thirteen-year-old, she was fairly on 
tiptoe the morning she asked, ‘Could our 
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group have a play for our auditorium pro- 
gram?” 

I smiled and said, “Of course, if you’d 
like to,” and waited to see what would hap- 
pen. Unexpected things happened and kept 
right on happening the rest of the year. I 
had tried to plan as much oral activity in 
their English work as possible and had told 
them each group might have one program of 
their own choice and arrangement in the 
auditorium each month. They had elected 
committees which had presented a quiz pro- 
gram apiece when Anne caught the play 
bug. 

Next morning she put a magazine from 
the library on my desk, opened it, and 
asked, ‘Would you please read this play and 
tell us if you think it would be all right for 
us to put on for our program?” 

That magazine, Plays, published monthly 
by Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
offers much help to teachers of English. It 
contains nothing but plays, which may be 
produced in schools without royalty or spe- 
cial permission. In each issue there is at least 
one good one-act play with definite appeal 
for high-school students. The plays are up to 
date and timely. The issue containing 
Christmas plays, for instance, comes in 
plenty of time for the plays to be produced 
for the Christmas season. 

It was a Christmas play that Anne had 
chosen. I read it, liked it, and told her that 
I did and that I thought they could put it 
on. Two days later she appeared with all the 
parts, cues and all, neatly copied in her own 
handwriting. I was overwhelmed by her in- 
dustry until I remembered with what joyous 
enthusiasm I had done just such chores at 
her age. 

Then the committee wanted me to read 
the play to the whole group, so we put away 
the problems of plurals early that day, and I 
read it. Everybody liked it. Next day the 
committee wanted help in casting and put 
the problem up to the whole group. They 
did it with good humor and surprisingly 
good judgment. Some volunteered for parts, 
some were prodded into taking them by 
friends, and shy little Anne was forced, by 
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the unanimous enthusiasm of the whole 
class, to take the leading part herself. 

There were not speaking parts for all, 
but, one by one, those left out found things 
to do. Gilbert was director, Bill wanted to 
be head usher, Paul was announcer, Peggy 
offered to get the Christmas tree, and Mary 
said she would bring ornaments. 

The first week, no class time was taken 
for the play beyond the director’s request, 
“May I make an announcement?” which 
was, “Everybody in the play have your 
parts learned by Thursday.” 

On Thursday, the director and the mem- 
bers of the cast, as needed, were excused 
from regular work for rehearsals. Our class- 
room was at the end of a wing where the 
corridor outside formed a most convenient 
corner. Most of the play could be rehearsed 
by a few players at a time, the others con- 
tinuing the regular work until called by the 
director. Of course, no one was excused 
when new work was being presented. From 
within the room I could see and hear re- 
hearsals, but I offered no help unless asked 
for it. There was an occasional plea, “Bob 
doesn’t act like an old man” or “Mary 
doesn’t say the right words and it throws 
me off.” Then I gave help quietly and di- 
rectly to the student who needed it. 

At the end of the third week we had a 
rehearsal in the classroom with the rest of 
the group as “critical audience.” They 
wasted no time in offering comments—‘I 
can’t hear” most often—but their total 
judgment was, “It’s good.” They asked, 
“‘When can we put it on?” “What groups 
are we going to invite?” The director wanted 
to know, ‘When can we rehearse in the 
auditorium?” 

That question led to a disappointment. 
The stage setting for the Christmas pageant 
was already in place; the auditorium would 
not be available again until after Christmas. 
What to do? The group president called a 
business meeting, and it was decided that 
they could use the front of the classroom for 
a stage and that the last day of school before 
vacation would be the best time. After some 
debate, they decided which other eighth- 


grade group to invite. Judy and Joanne in- 
vited the guests, checking with me first to 
make sure they had all the details as to 
what, where, and when clearly in mind. 

The last rehearsal was a nervous affair. 
The three stage managers told each other 
how to move furniture. George, the clown of 
the class, was sober and worried in spite of 
everyone’s assurance that he was all right. 

Friday morning the crew set the stage 
before school began, and everyone who 
came into the room was fittingly envious of 
our Christmas tree and comfortable chairs. 
Consternation reigned when the group came 
down second period. Johnny was absent! 
What could they do? Peggy, who had never 
exerted herself unnecessarily before, sug- 
gested serenely, “I could take his part.” 
And she did. She devised a costume by wear- 
ing her ski suit and tucking her curls under 
a boy’s cap and made her little part lively 
and appealing. Our guests arrived. Bill 
proved himself a masterful usher and made 
himself useful off stage as well. Everyone 
did his part well and shared happily in the 
applause and congratulations which fol- 
lowed the production. 

Right after Christmas, BL2 wanted to 
follow the example of LS1. I gave them my 
blessing, knowing that as a group they were 
always wanting to be in the swim and not 
eager to do any really hard work or to work 
well together. Maybe a play would help 
them overcome some of their difficulties, I 
thought. 

It did, but readying the play was not all 
happy fun for them. The play their com- 
mittee chose was not easy. Some of the 
speeches were long. The actors groaned as 
they labored to learn them. They had little 
self-confidence, and several would not take 
criticism or correction. They wrangled over 
what group to invite, set a date, and were 
still not ready a few days beforehand. Then 
they decided on rehearsals outside of school 
hours if I would help them, and in those 
work sessions they learned several things, 
not the least of which was that work for and 
with the group must sometimes come ahead 
of individual wants. They learned how to 
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settle differences without bickering and that 
it is an actor’s responsibility to give his cues 
for the next speaker. The final production 
was not without its flaws, but the group 
could see them and had some idea as to how 
to correct them. As the play ended, Richard 
spoke for the whole group when he exulted, 
“We can do it! ”’ They did do a lot of things 
better ever after that. 

The two plays which followed brought 
the year’s work in English to a close in a 
pleasant little burst of glory. In their en- 
thusiasm, these last two groups, which had 
fewer problems than BLz, invited the whole 
eighth grade to be their audience and were 
so successful that the seventh and ninth 
graders were disappointed at not being in- 
vited, too. 

The teacher’s chief duty in such a pro- 
gram, I learned, was to keep out of the stu- 
dents’ way. Unquestionably, I was respon- 
sible for seeing that rehearsal time was spent 
in active work and that all help actually 
needed was given. Beyond that everything 
was in the hands of the students themselves. 
Again and again in rehearsals I made note 
of difficulties that should be corrected, and 
watched student directors or actors take 
care of them. It was their play. They were 
doing it because they wanted to. When the 
final production was given, I sat with the 
audience. They gave the plays for me as 
well as for the guests, and they did them 
well. 

This program really took very little class 
time, and I feel that it taught much of very 
real value. The students learned how to 
work, to get right down to doing something, 
and tosee it through even though it was hard. 
They had experience in working together in 
work for and with the group. They devel- 
oped poise. They found ways of expressing 
individual abilities, of finding satisfaction in 
directing or acting or stage managing, wher- 
ever their talents lay. They had training in 
developing skills of communication which 
are basic fundamentals in an English course, 
correct pronunciation, careful enunciation, 
how to word clearly an announcement or 
give courteously an invitation. They had 
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experience in orderly enthusiastic group dis- 
cussion and in deciding questions by a ma- 
jority vote in the democratic way. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


BaNncor (ME.) JUNIOR 
HicH ScHOOL 


REBUILDING THE PHILIPPINE 
SCHOOLS 


Within a month following the initial ap- 
peal in the October issue of the English 
Journal, twenty-eight American high-school, 
junior high school, and college groups had 
each “adopted” one of the Philippine 
schools that so desperately need our as- 
sistance. Already, in some instances, basic 
reference books, dictionaries, atlases, ency- 
clopedias, and good science, English, social 
studies, and mathematics textbooks, cur- 
rently in use in American schools, have been 
shipped to the Philippines. One class sent a 
microscope, knowing that almost all labora- 
tory equipment the Filipinos possessed had 
been destroyed or carted away by the Japa- 
nese invaders. Another school sent a black- 
board, erasers, and chalk as well as a set of 
“Our Democracy” charts. Some groups are 
planning to send maps, writing paper, and 
pencils. Any instructional materials in com- 
mon use in our own schools will be useful, 
for the educational system of the new Re- 
public of the Philippines is patterned very 
largely after our own. 

A total of 6,907 Filipino schools were 
completely destroyed during the war, while 
another 6,789 were partially ruined. Of 
nearly 14,000 secondary, agricultural, nor- 
mal, and technical schools in capacity opera- 
tion before the Japanese invasion, approxi- 
mately 400 have now been reopened to the 
maximum extent possible at present, ac- 
cording to the Director of Education, 
Estabin R. Abada. 

The English teachers of America, assisted 
by Spanish teachers and school administra- 
tors in some cases, have offered to assist 28 
of these schools. There is still much to be 
done. Can we count on you? Send your in- 
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quiries to the writer of this article for further 
details as to how you and your students can 
help. Remember that teachers in the Philip- 
pines need professional encouragement as 
well as materials of instruction. Send copies 
of any of your professional journals since 


Philippine School 


Bugasong Jr. High School 
Bugasong, Antique Province 


Bataan High School 
Balanga, Bataan Province 


Batangas High School 
Batangas, Batangas Province 


Valencia Jr. High School 
Valencia, Bohol Province 


Bulacan High School 
Malolos, Bulacan Province 


Cavite High School 
Cavite City, Cavite Province 


Cebu City High School 
Cebu City, Cebu Province 


Camotes Jr. High School 
San Francisco, Cebu Province 


Davao City High School 
Davao City, Davao Province 


La Union High School 
San Fernando, La Union Province 


Leyte High School 
Tacloban, Leyte Province 
Baybay Jr. High School 
Baybay, Leyte Province 


Mindoro High School 

Calapan, Mindoro Province 
Baguio City High School 

Baguio, Baguio Province 

Nueva Ecija High School 
Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija Province 


San Jose North High School 
San Jose, Nueva Ecija Province 


Dagupan High School 
Dagupan, Pangasinan Province 


Taft Jr. High School 
Taft, Samar Province 


Tarlac High School 
Tarlac, Tarlac Province 


1942. Send current subscriptions. Encourage 
your students to correspond with the Filipi- 
no boys and girls. 

Here is a list of schools that now have 
groups of students co-operating in the 
Philippine schools’ rehabilitation project: 


American School 


Garrison Jr. High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Glenwood Jr. High School 
Findlay, Ohio 

Guthrie High School 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


Crete Jr. High School 
Crete, Illinois 


Petersburg High School 
Petersburg, Illinois 


Los Angeles High School 

Los Angeles, California 
William Horlick High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Waukesha Jr. High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Joliet Twp. High School 
Joliet, Illinois 

Escondido Union High School 
Escondido, California 
Evanston Twp. High School, Room 124 
Evanston, Illinois 

Fort Smith Jr. High School 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Robinson High School 
Robinson, Illinois 


Evanston Twp. High School, Room 244 
Evanston, Illinois 


West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


Pine Bluff High School 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


South Park Jr. High School 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Theo. Roosevelt Jr. High School 
Peoria, Illinois 

Champaign High School 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Philippine School—Continued 


Victoria High School 
Victoria, Tarlac Province 


Olongapo Reserv. High School 
Olongapo, Zambales Province 


Zamboanga City High School 
Zamboanga, Zamboanga Province 


Arellano High School 
Manila 


University of the Philippines High School 
Manila 


Philippine Normal School 
Manila 


Trinidad Agricultural High School 
Trinidad, Mt. Province 


Aborlan Agricultural High School 
Aborlan, Palawan Province 


Philippine School of Arts and Trades 
Manila 


Let’s hear from each of you soon! 
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American School—Continued 
Virginia High School 
Virginia, Illinois 
Rantoul High School 
Rantoul, Illinois 
Peoria Central High School 
Peoria, Illinois 
Proviso Twp. High School 
Maywood, Illinois 
Evanston Twp. High School, Room 144 
Evanston, Illinois 
Western Illinois State College 
Macomb, Illinois 
Juneau High School 
Juneau, Wisconsin 
Carmi High School 
Carmi, Illinois 


Evanston Twp. High School, Room 164 
Evanston, Illinois 


R. Woop 


EVANSTON TowNnsHip HicH ScHOOL, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


CUCKOO, JUG-JUG, PU-WE, 
TO-WITTA-WOO! 


Periodically a strange mood grips me. A 
creative capriccio. I’m utterly unable to 
cope with said mood unless I write me a 
poem. Prose doesn’t help a bit. Oh, well, 
some folks get hay fever; so why should I 
complain? Besides, what I get off is prophy- 
lactic poetry. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t think my 
verses are 99 44/100 per cent pure. Not fora 
minute do I imagine that they ought to be 
put into an anthology, but I do think that 
they’re unco guid. That’s not just my own 
opinion. 

Once I showed some of my poems to a 
college professor. He taught biochemistry, 
but he was smart. As he handed them back, 
there was a sapient look on his countenance. 
He said, “Brother, you’ve got something 
there.” He doesn’t call everybody 
“brother.” Another time I mailed some of 
my poetry to an editor of a magazine. He 
sent back the MS, but on the printed re- 
jection slip he wrote ‘“Ingenuous.” I’m not 


really that good, but it was nice of him to 
say that. 

Are you sure? You’d really like to see 
some of my poetic creations? Well, I don’t 
go showing my poems around, promiscuous- 
ly. Lots of people can’t tell a good poem 
from a bad one. But you look quite intel- 
ligent. I’ll tell you what—I’m going to give 
you an idea of the kind of stuff I write. 

Now then. When robins are chirping and 
merrily gulping down succulent worms, 
when blue-eyed violets timidly poke their 
heads up, half-hidden by last autumn’s 
leaves, et cetera, it’s easy enough to be 
facile. I often dash off a poem that goes like 
this: 

The birds around me hopped and played, 

Their thoughts I cannot measure— 

But the least motion which they made 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 
But sometimes I can’t dash off a poem. 
I literarily sweat over it. I don’t turn out 
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many lines as good as the following, but I 
keep trying. 


Hark, hark! 
Bow-wow. 
The watch-dogs bark: 
Bow-wow. 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow! 


Occasionally I feel discouraged, even 
when the swallows are winging their way 
back to Capistrano, when the Giants are 
getting ready to open up at the Polo 
Grounds, et cetera. The ghastly fact is no- 
body’s getting any younger. In that sad 
frame of reference I’m inspired to indite 
verses something like these: 


The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages: 

A day to childhood seems a year 
And years like passing ages. 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 


Naturally, love is a topic no poet, even an 
intermittent one, can entirely eschew. I have 
written my share of amorous lyrics. You can 
glean some inkling of the kind of love poetry 
I write from these tragic lines: 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart 

Neither for pain nor smart: 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay! 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
And have no more pity 

Of him that loveth thee? 
Alas! thy cruelty! 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 


Say nay! say nay! 


Once, when I was far-forth in love with 
love, I filled a whole notebook with poems 
that were quite candescent. Of course, I 
never showed them to a soul, but the follow- 
ing stanza will give you a little idea of their 
genre. 
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O lift me from the grass! 

I die, I faint, I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast; 
Oh! press it close to thine again 
Where it will break at last. 


Well, there you are! Now then—what’s 
that? You say they’re all terrible? You are 
frank. Well, I’m certainly glad I didn’t show 
you any of my poems! Those? Oh, those 
were written by—go on, I’ll bet you knew 
all along—Willie Wordsworth, Bill Shake- 
speare, Tam Campbell, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
and Pee Bee Shelley. 

Sure, even an expert like Aunt Matilda 
drops a stitch once in a while. 


JacK KEARNS 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


“ATE” IS OUT OF DATE 
IN ENGLAND 


“People who say ‘ate’ are either pedantic 
or old-fashioned,” a teacher in England 
said. The principal parts of “eat” are “eat,” 
“eat” (pronounced ef as in “yet”), “eaten,” 
according to a 1936 edition of a dictionary," 
which says: “‘ate. This form is now obsolesc. 
and rarely used, the normal past tense being 
eat.”” People in England say, “We eat (ef) 
dinner an hour ago.” 

Pupils in the United States might make 
sentences for use in England. Instead of 
thinking which forms sound better in their 
ears, they would have to think which forms 
sound right in English ears. This little extra 
thinking might help them to understand 
how the principal parts of verbs are used for 
the various tenses. It might also impress 
upon them a very important principle: the 
correctness of language is determined by the 
people who use it. 

HELEN RAND MILLER 


EVANSTON (ILL.) TowNsutp Hicu ScHoot 


* The Universal Dictionary of the English Language 
(new and rev. ed., 1936). 
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TWO DEVICES APPLIED 
TO MACBETH 


We are fortunate enough to possess the 
records of Macbeth by Maurice Evans and 
Judith Anderson. After class reading and 
discussion the records were used and en- 
joyed, and we learned that Macbeth is much 
better read and dramatized than merely 
read in the textbook. I suggested that the 
students might write the story of Macbeth as 
a modern newspaper might carry it. This led 


to some research in Holinshed’s Chronicles. 
The class soon discovered that Shakespeare 
does not say in actual words who killed 
Macbeth. They preferred to think Macduff 
was the “lucky man” rather than Malcolm, 
as the older story suggests. Below is one of 
the better papers, written by Jewell Hill. 


Mary A. RuTH 


Horton (KAN.) HicH 
SCHOOL 


MYSTERIOUS CHAIN OF MURDERS SOLVED 


Crimes of King Exposed 
Queen Dies Hysterical 


SconE, May 4.—(AP)—The frantic in- 
vestigations of the F.B.I. ended suddenly 
this noon when the brutal murderer, Mac- 
beth, was beheaded by Macduff, Thane of 
Fife. 

The entire nation was struck speachless 
about four weeks ago when they received the 
news of the ghastly murder of their good King 
Duncan. The mourning nation, however, ac- 
cepted the King’s bodyguards as the evident 
murderers. But, there were others, in the party 
of the King as guests of Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, who were suspicious of the Thane of 
Cawdor from the time of the first murder. 
Banquo, one of these and believed to be Mac- 
beth’s best friend, was the first to voice his 
opinion and Macbeth, in an attempt to silence 
the source of the wide-spread rumors of his 
guilt, hired Banquo killed by a small group of 
men believed to be ex-convicts. Banquo was 


riding with his son, Fleance, at the time of his 
murder. Fortunately, with the aid of a dense 
fog, Fleance, a very promising young man, 
managed to escape. 

The third in the chain of Macbeth’s grim 
crimes was the merciless massacre of the house- 
hold of Fife, including Macduff’s wife and chil- 
dren. This last horrible example of greed spurred 
the nation into a frenzied attempt to do away 
with this mad-man who posed as king. It was 
accomplished this morning when a large group 
of army officers and their troops made a sur- 
prise attack on Macbeth’s stronghold. 

It is believed that the crazed Lady Macbeth 
took her own life shortly before the arrival of 
the troops. 

Malcolm, eldest son of the late King Dun- 
can, is to be crowned next Thursday, May 10, 
here at Scone. It has been declared a national 
holiday. 
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Report and Summary 


ALLAN ABBOTT, PROFESSOR EMER- 
itus of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, contributes to the New England Eng- 
lish Leaflet for October an article which is at 
once charming and thrilling. His ideas we 
summarize; his telling illustrations we may 
not reproduce. 

Composition is (should be) “the attempt 
of a person who really knows, believes, or 
feels something to convey that knowledge, 
belief, or feeling to someone actively recep- 
tive to it.” School writing and speaking is 
most educative when it is such an attempt. 

Boys and girls have something to say— 
often knowledge beyond that of the teacher 
—if only they are not inhibited by fear of 
the English teacher as fault finder. (A good 
icebreaker for a strange class is to have stu- 
dents exhibit objects of interest or curiosity 
and talk a few minutes about them.) When 
the teacher, as trial audience, finds in a stu- 
dent paper something worth presenting to 
the writer’s classmates, revision begins and 
learning quickens. Only simple means of 
securing clarity and reasonable force should 
be urged upon the adolescent writer; the few 
who may need a grand style will find chances 
later to develop it. In matters of cor- 
rectness the teacher should teach only the 
items on which all cultivated users of Eng- 
lish are agreed. If the student really becomes 
interested in eliminating one error, his lin- 
guistic tidiness usually spreads to other con- 
structions. Never think that avoidance of 
error is the main aim; a dinner guest dresses 
carefully in order to be presentable, but at 
a successful dinner neither guest nor hostess 
thinks primarily of hair or powdered nose! 


TALKS (PUBLISHED BY COLUMBIA 
Broadcasting System) for October presents 
a debate between actress Joan Leslie and 
exhibitor John Woodward on the abolition 
of movie double features. Miss Leslie re- 


sents the double feature because the moods 
of the two feature pictures differ and thus 
one or both of them suffer from the emo- 
tional condition of spectators. She points 
out, too, that patrons entering in the middle 
of one feature must see its last part, then 
the other feature, and finally try to attach 
the first part of the first feature to the latter 
part seen at least an hour earlier. Mr. Wood- 
ward says, in effect, that the double feature 
increases patronage and that he will give his 
public what it wants. 


L. E. LEIPOLD REPORTS AN EXPERI- 
ment on “The Radio: Its Effect on Study 
Habits” in the Clearing House for October. 
A rather carefully controlled three-week 
experiment with parallel groups in junior 
high school mathematics showed some less- 
ening of efficiency through the playing of the 
radio during study, but much less than 
would be predicted. Of course, pupils who 
stopped work to listen were gently prodded. 


“SOME RECENT TENDENCIES IN 
Soviet Education” are discussed by George 
S. Counts in the American Teacher for No- 
vember. On the basis of official instruction 
manuals he finds great changes in Soviet 
education. He thinks these changes are sig- 
nificant of the long-term policies of the 
Soviet leaders. The procedure is no longer 
democratic (we would say “progressive”’) 
and the texts are rigidly supervised, some- 
times by the highest Party authorities. Chil- 
dren are bound by twenty rules which even 
regulate attendance at motion pictures or 
other entertainment. 

He finds three basic characteristics of 
Soviet education today: (1) It is profoundly 
social or political in purpose; (2) it is very 
broad in scope, including press, radio, etc; 
and (3) it is rigidly controlled from the 
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center by the highest organs of the Com- 
munist Party. 

All this is, of course, just what we should 
expect, and not too disquieting. More dis- 
turbing is his report of emphasis upon Rus- 
sian military valor and of gross exaggeration 
of Russia’s contribution to the conquests of 
Germany and Japan. 


“TS MODERN EDUCATION A FAIL- 
ure?” is debated in Young America Teacher 
for October. 

Episcopal Canon Bernard Iddings Bell, 
former professor of education in Columbia 
University, indicts us for immaturity. He 
thinks we let children do as they please rath- 
er than as they ought; do not teach ethics 
systematically even in college; neglect the 
difficult, disciplinary subjects; fail to use re- 
wards and deprivations as motives; and 
have erred fatally in separating religion and 
secular learning. 

Professor Edwin H. Reevicr of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois counters !)) showing that 
present criticism of laxness has been chronic 
for at least a century—well back into the 
good old days before anyone dreamed of 
“progressive” education. The causes are, 
probably, (1) our tendency to glorify all that 
happened when we were young, (2) com- 
parison, by the superior persons who criti- 
cize, of their own achievement with that of 
present ‘“‘average”’ students, and (3) teach- 
er failure to explain the new procedures to 
parents, who naturally condemn them be- 
cause different from their expectations. 


A DILEMMA OF HIGH-SCHOOL EDU- 
cation is succinctly presented by Lester W. 
Nelson in the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals for 
October. His title is “The Schoolmaster 
Looks at the College.” The public is de- 
manding college education for a much larger 
percentage of high-school graduates. The 
overcrowded colleges use many screening 
devices, not the same for all colleges. Con- 
sequently, the high school does not know 
how to meet the public demand that high- 
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school graduates be able to meet college ad- 
mission requirements. The underlying prob- 
lem, whether college education is to be only 
for those who can afford it, only for those 
who can profit by present college instruc- 
tion, or for all who wish to attend, is com- 
pletely unsolved. When this fundamental 
question is answered, the nature of desirable 
preparation for college must be decided, and 
then satisfactory standards and techniques 
of appraisal of this preparation determined. 

The same magazine presents Dean Chris- 
tian Gauss’s address, “‘The College Looks at 
the Schoolmaster.” Dean Gauss feels that 
we are growing too narrowly nationalistic 
and contemporary in our teaching of litera- 
ture and history, ignoring basic influences 
upon our culture, which may have appeared 
before 1776, or even before 1492. He urges 
the teaching of democracy by its practice in 
schools, saying that ‘‘an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of publication.” He would 
make this democracy include opportunity 
for all who can profit by it to attend college. 
He cites the fact that of the 7 per cent of 
men rated highest on United States Army 
tests of ability only one-fourth were college 
graduates. He suggests summer schools in 
the now idle college buildings for those who 
cannot afford year-round attendance while 
the winter students get work experience by 
filling the vacated places in industry. Final- 
ly, we do not need more research, not even 
more research into democracy, but teaching 
by precept and practice what we already 
know. 


“ENGLISH AT EVANSTON TOWN- 
ship High School” is described in a twenty- 
nine-page departmental report by Chairman 
William R. Wood which is reprinted in the 
Illinois English Bulletin for October. A list 
of the texts used in each grade is followed by 
description of the various phases of class 
work. The report concludes with explana- 
tions of senior elective courses and of “Op- 
portunity (X) Course,” which is a four-year 
course for pupils who do not plan to go to 
college and are unlikely to succeed in col- 
lege-preparatory work. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION IS 
nearer than ever before. The Taft Bill, 
S. 472, for federal aid without federal con- 
trol, has passed the committee stage and is 
now on the Senate calendar. The Rules 
Committee, of which Senator Brooks of 
Illinois is chairman, must set a time for the 
debate and the vote on the bill. H.R. 2953, 
the McCowen Bill, is pending before the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
of which Fred A. Hartley, Jr., of New Jer- 
sey is chairman. This committee must re- 
port it; the House Rules Committee, Chris- 
tian A. Herter, Massachusetts, chairman 
must set a time for debate and vote—two 
steps which depend upon the attitude of the 
House Republican Steering Committee. 

Teachers, especially English teachers, 
rarely write their senators and representa- 
tives in Washington. This is a more than 
ordinarily important occasion, with no rea- 
sons for hesitation. Write your own senator 
and representative and the chairmen named 
above. 


SPECIAL ROOMS OR ALCOVES FOR 
high-school and college youth are to be more 
common in public libraries if the American 
Library Association succeeds in its en- 
deavors. Teachers interested in securing 
such installations in their community should 
write to Miss Mildred Batchelder, School 
and Children’s Library Specialist, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. 

School library standards are set down in 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, 
published by the A.L.A. 


“CHICAGO’S SCHOOLS THROW OFF 
Their Shackles,” by Frank S. Mead, was 
printed originally in the September Chris- 
tian Herald and has since been reprinted, in 
part, in the November Reader’s Digest. It is 
the kind of article which should be read in 
its entirety and to which citizens should be 
referred to help them generate enough steam 
and courage to improve their local school 
systems. Democracy does work if individual 
citizens really shoulder their civic responsi- 


bilities. Mead’s article gives the evidence to 
prove it. In connection with this should be 
read Bennett Cerf’s account of the condi- 
tions and needs of the New York City public 
schools and what the Public Education As- 
sociation of New York is trying to do about 
them. Cerf’s article appears in his “Trade 
Winds” column in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, October 25. 


THE FIRST INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
organization which the United States joined, 
and the only surviving one of those estab- 
lished at the end of World War I, is the In- 
ternational Labor Office. Study of its his- 
tory may shed some light upon present 
problems of co-operation. A pamphlet, “The 
U.S. and the I.L.O.,” is obtainable from the 
I.L.0., 734 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


TREASURE CHEST U.S.A. IS A NA- 
tionwide program of the Save the Children 
Federation in co-operation with Our World 
United through Books, Inc., to obtain books 
for school children in disadvantaged rural 
areas of America. The plan is that libraries, 
schools, children’s groups, and individuals 
will make collections of suitable children’s 
books, pack them in large, gaily decorated 
boxes, and ship them to book-hungry chil- 
dren in rural schools. 

This program is an outgrowth of the one 
pioneered by Our World United through 
Books, Inc., under the leadership of its 
president, Mme Ninon Tallon, who inaugu- 
rated the idea of sending “Treasure Chests” 
of books to children overseas whose books 
were destroyed during the war. 

Information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Henry A. Prince, Save the Children Federa- 
tion, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 


THE CHICAGO FILM COUNCIL, AND 
those in Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Minne- 
apolis are sponsoring a Films of the World 
Festival. Some of the films used are: One 
World or None (Philip Ragan Associates) ; 
Seeds of Destiny (U.S. War Department); 
Round Trip (Twentieth-Century Fund, 
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Inc.) ; Boundary Lines (International Film 
Foundation); Atomic Power (March of 
Time, Inc.); Passport to Nowhere (RKO- 
Pathe, Inc.), 


THE FIRST JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 
Annual Radio Award was presented in No- 
vember on a special broadcast over Columbia 
network to the Big Four Broadcasting Com- 
pany, teen-age group which was selected the 
winner for its thirteen-week series of pro- 
grams over C.B.S. affiliate, Station WMBD, 
Peoria, Illinois. The scroll presented the Big 
Four Broadcasting Company was signed by 
the presidents of the four great chains: 
M.B.S., C.B.S., N.B.C., A.B.C. 


THE MID-WINTER INSTITUTE ON 
Reading Disabilities, sponsored by the de- 
partment of psychology of Temple Univer- 
sity and directed by Emmett A. Betts, will 
be held at the university on February 3-6, 
inclusive. This annual institute has proved 
quite popular. Address Dr. Betts for par- 
ticulars. 


A LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE WIRE 
recorder with the wire in a simple plug-in 
loading cartridge is announced by the 
R.C.A. Victor Division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. It operates from an 
ordinary light socket and has an indicator 
to show correct recording volume. This is 
part of the advance guard of a whole army of 
new machines for audio-visual education. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION WILL BE 
advanced by the use of From Sea to Shining 
Sea, published by the American Association 
of School Administrators as a handbook. If 
your principal or superintendent does not 
have one, send $0.50 to A.A.S.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 
should be improved by performances of the 
light comedy Blue Blood written by the 
Ecuadorean novelist, Demetrio Aguilera- 
Malta, and Mr. Willis Knapp Jones. Pan 
American Day, April 14, would be a particu- 


larly appropriate occasion, but any day 
would be good. It is published by the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. 


AUDIO-VISUAL-INSTRUCTION  EN- 
thusiasts as well as conductors of courses in 
the teaching of English will find helpful in- 
formation in Foundations for Teacher Edu- 
cation in Audio-visual Instruction. It is pub- 
lished by American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Price, $0.75. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
United States Diplomatic Corps are out- 
lined briefly in the latest occupational ab- 
stract, Foreign Service, by Jack Soudakoff. 
Get it from Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York 3, New York, 
for $0.25 (cash with order). 


IF INTERESTED IN SAFETY EDUCA- 
tion, send $0.20 to Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, for 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 133, Make 
Your Town Safe. 


FUGITIVE MATERIALS MAY BE 
most easily discovered by watching entries 
in the Pamphleteer Monthly, now in its 
eighth volume. It lists alphabetically with 
brief annotations all the new pamphlets it 
can discover. The William-Frederick Press, 
313 West Thirty-fifth Street, New York 1, 
publishes it at $2.00 per year. 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE ATLANTIC 
Monthly appeared in November,1857. The 
recent November number therefore observes 
the ninetieth anniversay of the magazine’s 
founding and continuous publication. 
Among the feature articles of this anniver- 
sary issue are: “The American Magazine 
Grows Up,” by Frederick Lewis Allen (edi- 
tor of Harper’s), in which he tells of the 
early history of the Aélantic and then goes 
on to measure the growth, maturity, and 
influence of American periodicals generally ; 
“The Editor’s Choice,” reflective reminis- 
cences on the problems of editing by Ellery 
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Sedgwick, for thirty years editor of the At- 
lantic: “A Masque of Mercy”, a new poem 
by Robert Frost; “The Love Letters of 
Mark Twain,” edited by Dixon Wecter; 
“Art, Workers and the State,” by George 
Bernard Shaw; and ‘Movies in America: 
After Fifty Years,” by Budd Schulberg. 
These represent less than half of a very rich 
table of contents which is worth spending 
considerable time upon. 


TWO NEW LITERARY QUARTERLIES 
appear this fall: Epoch and Perspective. Both 
are devoted to original creative work rather 
than to criticism. Epoch, in “The Hour- 
glass,” its only department, explains that 
there are no longer sufficient outlets for sig- 
nificant short stories and poems and dedi- 
cates itself as one such outlet. Perspective 
does not declare its policy but actually con- 
sists of fiction and poetry except for two 
general literary essays and some pages of 
book reviews. (Epoch also has a small sec- 
tion of book reviews.) Epoch is published by 
Epoch Associates, 252 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., $3.00 per 
year. Perspective is located in 216 Menges, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
$2.00. 


“THE NEW GENERATION OF WRIT- 
ers,” by John W. Aldridge, in the November 
Harper’s is written by a young writer re- 
cently graduated from the University of 
California, where he edited the Occident. 
Starting with some reflections about and 
revaluations of the major writers of “the 
Lost Generation,” Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, and James 
Joyce, he analyzes the forces which condi- 
tioned them and draws a comparison with 
the forces which are influencing young writ- 
ers today. On the surface, the after-effects 
of World War II seem to present sufficient 
similarity to those of World War I to make 
us expect a literary upheaval with the same 
characteristics as that which took place in 
the twenties. Aldridge, however, finds the 
young writers of today in quite a different 
frame of mind. “We know,” he writes, 


“that hysteria and despair will not be the 
dominant moods of our age. Although we 
have all, in one way or another, been psy- 
chologically shaken by the experience of 
war, we have not been destroyed nor per- 
manently deranged. We are aware of greater 
resources within us than the Lost Genera- 
tion apparently possessed. We seem tougher 
and less likely to be hurt..... As far as we 
are concerned the philosophy of disillusion 
is dead.” 

Aldridge writes a great deal more to this 
point and analyzes several works of very 
new writers to prove it. His evidence is 
worth knowing, and his article is expecially 
interesting to read in relation to the con- 
tinuing diagnostic symposium on American 
writing being currently conducted in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Of particular 
relevance is Louis Bromfield’s lament on the 
mortal illness of American literature in the 
issue of September 20 and Margaret Hal- 
sey’s answer to it in the issue of October 18. 


“T, S. ELIOT IN AMERICA....” IS 
the general title for two reports of speeches 
made by Eliot this spring, one at the Frick 
Collection in New York and the other at 
Concord Academy, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. William York Tindall discusses ‘“The 
Recantation of T. S. Eliot,” in which he 
uses as a springboard Eliot’s statement at 
the Fick Collection, that it is all right to 
read Milton, a flat contradiction of the 
poet’s point of view in 1921, when he pro- 
hibited Milton! Richard Chase reports on 
“T. S. Eliot in Concord,” where the poet 
apparently delivered a pleasant but inane 
commencement address. More significant 
perhaps than the factual content of these 
articles is the ironic tone of both. Maybe 
Eliot deserves what he gets in them, maybe 
not. The interesting thing is that Eliot, who 
for the last few years has held a poetic dic- 
tatorship not unlike that of Dr. Johnson’s 
is here being pushed toward the kind of ob- 
livion to which Johnson was ultimately 
pushed and from which he has only recently 
been rescued. These articles appear in the 
autumn American Scholar. 
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Books 


A LURE TO READING 


A Rendezvous with Reading’ belongs to 
that growing list of books intended to stimu- 
late growth in literary appreciation, reading 
ability, and self-expression. Indeed, one of 
the most welcome qualities of the book 
springs from the editor’s apparent belief 
that reading is much more than compre- 
hending and interpreting—that genuine 
reading is an experience which leads the 
reader to some kind of action. In her intro- 
duction to the reader Bertha Evans Ward 
states that she has “hoped that each selec- 
tion would induce some spontaneous ac- 
tivity on your part, either further reading, 
oral expression of opinion, or written reac- 
tions of your own.” Ample study-helps and 
activity suggestions for implementing these 
underlying purposes follow each selection in 
the book. 

The selections in A Rendezvous with Read- 
ing are arranged by themes, such as “Our 
Country,” “Our Education,” “Our Man- 


* Bertha Evans Ward, A Rendezvous with Read- 
ing. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1947. 
Pp. 457. $2.16. 


ners,” etc. With the exception of five poems, 
the selections are essays. Most of the mate- 
rial is from contemporary American writers. 
At first glance one is likely to get the im- 
pression that two eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish essayists and five lone poets would be 
rather uncomfortable among a preponder- 
ance of modern American essayists; however 
Joseph Addison, Charles Lamb, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Carl Sandburg turn 
out to be surprisingly congenial in company 
with Dorothy Thompson, Alan Devoe, 
Louis Bromfield, Maureen Daly, and Ernie 
Pyle. 

One suspects that the editor has reveled 
in the privilege of choosing and combining 
a group of literary selections designed prin- 
cipally to lure modern high-school pupils 
into a love for reading. Maintaining this al- 
lurement without compromising literary 
quality is Miss Ward’s principal achieve- 
ment. The English teacher in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade will find A Rendezvous with 
Reading well worth considering. 


PAUL FARMER 


Henry Grapy HIGH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Middle of the Journey. By LIONEL TRILLING. 

Viking. $3.00. 

A novel of ideas. John Laskell has recovered from 
a serious illness but does not feel adjusted to people 
and to life. He joins old friends at a New England 
summer place and there his mind is challenged by 
people with ideas new or in conflict with his world. 
A comedy of manners, dramatic, alive. 


The Bishop’s Mantle. By AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 
Hilary Laurens, beloved grandson of the wise old 
bishop, has recently become rector of fashionable St. 


Matthews, a large city church. He is already in love 
with a beautiful, gay young girl whom the matrons 
would never have chosen for their pastor’s wife. We 
meet his blind organist, the sexton, his brother, his 
assistant; experience with him the drama of wed- 
dings, funerals, gossip, the scheming of “Madame 
Potiphars.” Tolerant and warm, very readable, and 
thought provoking. 


Darker Grows the Valley. By Harry HARRISON 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 


The Clinch brothers were the first white men to 
visit the valley near Cumberland Gap, in about 
1775. They moved their families there and for five 
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generations they followed Old Testament ways. But 
the T.V.A. claimed their ancestral region and their 
homeland was wrested from them. Vigorous, digni- 
fied, primitive, and exciting. Good. 


The Sure Hand of God. By Erskine CALDWELL. 

Duell, Sloan. $2.75. 

“What a life for the female element!” Molly 
Bowser frequently exclaims. Molly is a widow—at 
last—fat, pathetic, hopeful. When people fail her, a 
good shot of vitamins gives her a boost. Molly has a 
heart. A character worth meeting. 


Harp of a Thousand Strings. By H. L. Davis. 

Morrow. $3.00. 

By the author of the Pulitizer Prize novel, Honey 
in the Horn. Ranging from the western prairies to 
France of the Revolution. A beautiful, treacherous 
woman is the central figure. 


Natchez on the Mississippi. By HARNETT T. KANE. 
Morrow. $4.00. 
Natchez has always been a subject for turbulent, 
romantic “river man” novels, and Mr. Kane has 
done justice to his subject. 


Back Home. By Bit Mautpw. Sloane. $3.50. 

November Book-of-the-Month Club choice. 
Mauldin’s cartoons in Up Front are familiar to many 
readers. He is a civilian now, and he ‘continues to 
lampoon the things most of us hate. He is worried 
because ‘‘a lot of damn fools want to get us back into 
uniform again.” He expresses his sentiments in fifty 
thousand angry, vigorous, sardonic words and two 
hundred pictures. 


Nothing So Strange. By James Hrtron. Little, 

Brown. $2.75. 

A young American scientist was associated in 
Vienna in the early years of the war with a mysteri- 
ous great physicist. Here are mystery, two girls, gov- 
ernment agents, and “the holy ghost” against which 
a true scientist must not sin. Literary Guild Novem- 
ber choice. 


Whistle, Daughter, Whistle. By HERBERT BEST. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

An Englishman’s idea of upstate New York, 
where he now lives and where he found his heroine. 
Crotchety old Grandma Tuttle had once scalped an 
Indian brave. Sending a slightly indiscreet grand- 
daughter to visit her was a mistake. 


The Tamarack Tree. By Howarp BRESLIN. Whittle- 
sey. $3.00. 

December Literary Guild selection. In July, 
1840, Daniel Webster spoke at a three-day political 
meeting in a little Vermont village. An estimated 
twenty thousand people came to hear him. Into 
these days were crowded politics, love, drama, ex- 
citement, and anticipation of far-reaching personal 
interests. A vigorous, picturesque novel. 


The Indians of the Americas. By Joun COLLrer. Nor- 
ton. $3.75. 

The American Indian from primitive times to the 
present in the three Americas. The author was for- 
merly United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Maps and illustrations. 


America’s Destiny. By HERMAN FINER. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

By a professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago who believes that the United States 
must use force to promote world peace—that even- 
tually the Russian people will make world peace 
possible. 


A Masque of Mercy. By Ropert Frost. Holt. Pp. 

39. $2.50. 

Can God be both just and merciful? A poetic dis- 
cussion of God’s attitude toward man and man’s at- 
titude toward God. The setting is the bookshop of 
Keeper and his wife. Similar to A Masque of Reason. 


Americans from Holland. By ARNOLD MULDER. 
Lippincott. $5.00. 
First volume of “The Peoples of America Se- 
ries.”” Under the general editorship of Louis Adamic. 


Look at America: The Midwest. By the Eprrors of 
Look and WALLACE STEGNER. Houghton. 
The latest in the “Look at America” series. De- 
voted to the rich productive area most representa- 
tive of all the United States. Illustrated. 


The American Past: A History of the United States 
from Concord to Hiroshima. By ROGER BUTTER- 
FIELD. Simon & Schuster. $10.00. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand words of 
text integrated with one thousand pictures. 


The Sleeping and the Dead. By AuGusT DERLETH. 
Pellegrini. $3.75. 
Thirty uncanny tales. Many are little-known 
stories by masters of the art of the psychic and 
spectral. A fascinating and hair-raising collection. 


The Theatre Book of the Year, 1946-47: A Record and 
an Interpretation. By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 
Knopf. $4.00. 

Fifth annual volume. A completely rounded sur- 
vey of the theater and its productions of the year. To 
the catalogue of plays, producers, and players Mr. 
Nathan adds his own critical analysis and interpre- 
tation. Indexes of plays, playwrights, and com- 


posers. 


The Times of Melville and Whitman. By VAN Wyck 

Brooks. Dutton. $5.00. 

Fourth volume of a series on American literary 
history. Quite as much space is given to the many 
other major and minor writers of the period as to 
Melville and Whitman. The author is interested in 
the social background and gives a vigorous analysis 


of life and its interpreters during an important half- 
century. 


Great Morning! By Sir OsBErRT SITWELL. Little, 

Brown. $4.00. 

Third volume in the autobiography of a great 
English individualist. It covers three years (1911- 
14) when he was eighteen to twenty-one. A fascinat- 
ing picture of a titled English family and the people 
—the Grenadier guards, theater, ballet, French art, 
salons, and beautiful hostesses. London society at a 
most exotic stage. 


The Gift of Life: An Autobiography. By W. E. Woop- 

WARD. Dutton. $4.75. 

Mr. Woodward, author of Tom Paine, The Way 
Our People Lived, etc., has traveled widely, lived in 
many places, known many important and interesting 
people. He has a keen sense of the ridiculous and 
loves life. Underlying all, he writes his own philoso- 
phy and his belief in man’s destiny. The gift of life is 
a rich gift. 


The Everglades: River of Grass. By MARJORY STONE- 
MAN Dovuctas. Illustrated by ROBERT FINK. 
Edited by Hervey ALLEN and CARL CARMER. 
Rinehart. $3.50. 

Thirty-third volume of “Rivers of America Se- 
ries.” A river of fresh water and saw grass one hun- 
dred miles long, perhaps seventy miles wide, teeming 
with natural life, rich in history of Indian and 
Spaniard, largely unexplored. It has not escaped the 
hand of the exploiter, but a part has become a 
national park and will be left in its natural state. 


The Life Adventurous. By JAMES T. FARRELL. Van- 
guard. $3.00. 
Twenty short stories, never before printed in book 
form, by the author of Studs Lonigan. A great vari- 
ety and range of characters. 


Midland Humor: A Harvest of Fun and Folklore. 
Edited by Jack Conroy. Wyn. $3.95. 
Introduction by Conroy. Chronologically ar- 

ranged. “The Beginnings” is followed by Crockett Al- 

manacs of 1835” and the anonymous “‘The Harp of 

a Thousand Strings,” Robert J. Burdette and Finley 

Peter Dunne, Mark Twain and Thurber. All the old 

favorite characters are here—trappers, rivermen, 

hunters. A book for the bedside and coffee tables. 


The Marshall Fields: A Study in Wealth. By Joun 

TEBBEL. Dutton. $3.75. 

The man who made the money, the less fortunate 
second generation, and the grandson who has the 
brains of his grandfather and is socially conscious. 
Many readers will find this story of the newspaper 
publisher of PM and the Chicago Sun fascinating 
reading. ‘‘The man who made the fortune lived 
honorably .... by the ideas of a predominately 
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acquisitive society.” The man who is in present con- 
trol of the fortune believes in the “new order” and is 
unafraid of the future. He is doing his part to pro- 
mote democracy. 


Stories, Ballads, and Traditions of the Yankee People: 

A Treasury of New England Folklore. Edited by 

B. A. Botkin. Crown. Pp. 934. $4.00. 

By the editor of A Treasury of American Folklore 
“There is more than humor in the saying that New 
England is a state of mind.” A book to own. Books 
on southern and western folklore are in preparation. 


The Angry Decade. By LEO GurKo. Dodd Mead. 
$3.00. 
Winner of the Dodd Mead Faculty Fellowship. 
A study of the literary output from 1929 to Pearl 
Harbor. An intelligent survey of life during the de- 
pression. 


The Saxon Charm. By FREDERIC WAKEMAN. Rine- 
hart. $2.75. 

The author of The Hucksters has turned his atten- 
tion to theatrical producers. Matt Saxon (Broadway 
celebrity?) has a ‘‘charm” that gets him everything 
he wants—for a time—as Eric Busch discovers to 
his misfortune. 


Ordeal of the Union. By ALLEN Nevins. Scribner. 
2 Vols. $10.00. 
An absorbing study of life in America between 
the Mexican War and the Civil War. Winner of the 
Scribner Prize in American History. 


Speaking of Animals: A Book of Nature Studies. By 
ALAN DEVOoE. Creative Age. Pp. 198. $3.00. 
Thirty chapters in which are discussed the di- 

versities of animal life, the relation of species to each 

other, to life and to man, and especially animal ac- 
tivities and instincts. A few handsome illustrations. 


This Day’s Journey. By JULIAN B. ARNOLD. Argus. 
$3.50. 

A continuation of the author’s reminiscences and 
biographical sketches which appeared in Giants in 
Dressing Gowns. Scholarly and witty; brilliant in 
style. 


The James Family: Including Selections from the 
Writings of Henry James, Senior, William, Henry, 
and Alice James. By F. O. MATTHIESSEN. Knopf. 
Pp. 706. $6.75. 

A full-length biography of a brilliant literary 
family. Letters, notebooks, and essays disclose their 
relations to one another, their famous friends, their 
keen interest in philosophy, literature, and Ameri- 
ca’s socia] welfare. The author expresses his desire to 
‘“‘place our master works in their cultural setting” 
and to discern their lasting value as works of art. A 
feast for the scholar. 
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David Livingstone: Foe of Darkness. By JEANETTE 
Eaton. Illustrated by Ray. Morrow. 
$3.00. 

An amazing account of the adventures of the ex- 
plorer. Well written, good type, excellent illustra- 
tion. Very interestirg. 


The Notebooks of Henry James. Edited with Intro- 
duction and commentary by F. O. MATTHTESSEN 
and KENNETH B. Murpock. Oxford. $6.00. 


A record of his work, as revealed by handwritten 
manuscripts, covering more than thirty years. In- 
sight into the personality and methods of the writer: 
how chance remarks were jotted down, characters 
developed and related to backgrounds. The gradual 
evolvement of a story or novel. 


An Explorer Comes Home. By Roy CHapMAN AN- 

DREWS. Doubleday. $3.00. 

Pondwood Farm, Colebrook, Connecticut be- 
came home to the naturalist after his adventures in 
Gobi Desert, Central Asia, and the Arctic. He made 
exciting discoveries in Connecticut. Illustrated. 


Look at America: New England. By the Epttors of 
Look in collaboration with Mary ELLEN CHASE. 
Houghton. 

One of the ‘‘Look at America” series. A handbook, 
with pictures, maps, and text, for the vacationist, 
the traveler, and the stay-at-home. Maps, many 
beautiful photographs, some in color, with captions. 
Charming interiors, doorways, etc. A delightful 
book. 


The Last of the Provincials: The American Novel, 

1915-1925 By MAXWELL GEISMAR. $3.50. 

In his Preface the author calls this the second of 
a group of books which will deal with novelists from 
the Civil War to World War II, forming a literary 
record of American thinking of the last century. 
Contents: Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, 
Sherwood Anderson, F. Scott Fitzgerald. Summary, 
Appendix, Bibliography, and Index. 


Pontiac and the Indian U prising. By Howarp H. 

PECKHAM. Princeton $4.50. 

Americans show an ever increasing interest in the 
Indian—the way he lived, the mistakes we have 
made in dealing with and conquering a great race. 
The author of this book is director of the Indiana 
Historical Bureau. Pontiac, who has been dead 178 
years, dared oppose the English. New biographical 
and historical material has recently become avail- 
able. 


The World of Aldous Huxley: An Omnibus of His 
Fiction and Non-fiction over Three Decades. Edited 
by CuarLEs J. Harper. $3.50. 

Has man’s power outstripped his reason? Editor 

Rolo believes Huxley to have been asking this ques- 

tion for many years. Huxley, he asserts, surveys a 


nightmare world with a ‘‘multiplicity of eyes.” One 
novel in full, extracts from two, stories, poems, es- 
says, etc., are included. Closing chapter: ‘“‘What Can 
Science Do?” 


Amiable Autocrat: A Biography of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. By ELeaNor M. Titton. Schuman. 
$5.00. 

A comprehensive, well-documented, well-round- 
ed study of a complex personality. 


Light in August. By W1Lu1AM FAULKNER. “Modern 
Readers Series.” Duenewald Printing Corp. 
$3.50. 

Life in the deep South—tragic, colorful, and 
symbolic. Joe Christmas is suspected of being part 
Negro. There is a depth of realism and a sympathetic 
understanding of people living in the small town and 
surrounding country such as we expect of Faulkner. 
His heroine, Lena, who came from Alabama, is a 
typical Faulkner creation. 


Jenny Villiers: A Story of the Theatre. By J. B. 

PRIESTLEY. Harper. Pp. 184. $2.50. 

Modern Cheveril, successful playwright, has be- 
come embittered with the theater and believes it is 
losing influence and distinction. Through a shifting 
of time sequence he is taken back a century and sees 
the theater in action and talks with a beautiful 
young actress. At that time old actors were talking 
of the “dying theater.” He returns to the present 
with a renewed faith in the “make-believe,” past, 
present, and future. 


The White Pony: An Anthology of China’s Poetry. 
Edited by Ropert Payne. John Day. $4.00. 
Introduction by the editor. Each poem was 

translated by a Chinese scholar especially equipped 

to interpret it. 


The Trollope Reader. Selected and edited by EstHER 
CLoupDMAN DuNN and Marton E. Dopp. Oxford. 
$4.50. 

Extracts from various novels are organized in 
sections—marriage, society, politics, the clergy, etc. 
—giving a cross-section of mid-Victorian England 
through Trollope’s eyes. 


Collected Poems. By At¥Frep Noyes. Lippincott. 
Pp. 703. $5.00. 
The best of the popular lyrical poet, with some 
revisions. 


Sun, Stand Thou Still: The Life and Work of Coper- 
nicus, the Astronomer. By ANGUS ARMITAGE. 
Schuman. $3.00. 

‘“«.. .. Who overthrew the age-old belief that the 
earth was fixed at the center of the Universe and es- 
tablished the general plan of the solar system which 
we accept today.” A personal-story account of the 
gradual acceptance of his theory and its significance 
in the light of modern thought. 
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Three Soldiers. By Joun Dos Passos. Houghton. 
Pp. 433. $3.00. 
Reissue of an important World War I book. 


The Negro in the American Theatre. By Evitu J. R. 
Isaacs. Theatre Arts, Inc. $3.50. 


A sympathetically admiring account of the prog- 
ress of Negroes in the theater by the recently retired 
veteran editor of Theatre Arts. This progress practi- 
cally begins with a single colored star in a white cast 
in 1910 and extends to Broadway successes written 
and acted by Negroes. Mrs. Isaacs points out the 
Negro influence upon our stage as a whole. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Activating English: Practices and Principles of In- 
struction in Communication, Grades Seven through 
Twelve. By the DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
ENGLIsH, ScHooL District oF Erie, Erte, Pa. 
Pp. 130. 

A modern course of study for junior and senior 
high school English prepared under the direction of 
Miriam B. Booth. It begins with an enlightened 
statement of philosophy and a description of ap- 
propriate practices. The body consists of four to six 
units for each of the twelve semesters, about half in 
speaking, writing, and listening and half in literature 
and reading. Summarizing charts of the whole and 
sample unit plans complete the volume. Perhaps 
most notable is the attempt to include only grammar 
immediately useful in improving pupils’ expressions. 


Fundamental Education—Common Ground for All 
Peoples: Report of a Special Committee to the Pre- 
paratory Commission of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization— 
Paris 1946. Macmillan. Pp. 281. $2.50. 


This report lays the groundwork for the attempt 
to provide education for immense numbers of people 
now prevented by ignorance from participating in 
the life of the modern world. 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making: Parents, Youth 
Leaders, and Teachers at Work. Edited by Wu- 
LIAM HEARD KILPATRICK and WILLIAM VAN TIL. 
Harper. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

This ninth yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
is a systematic discussion, although each chapter is 
by a separate author. It deals with formative influ- 
ences in the home, in autonomous and adult-spon- 
sored organizations, on the street, and in school. The 
first quarter of the book concerns the elementary- 
school period. 


Our Children Are Cheated: The Crisis in American 
Education. By BENJAMIN Five. Holt. Pp. 244. 
$3.00. 

The education editor of the New York Times 
toured the country and found all the evils we teach- 
ers know so well—teacher shortage, too many sub- 
standard teachers, buildings in disrepair, inadequate 
curriculums, undemocratic segregation, etc. He 
tries to show causes too. A book to circulate among 
parents and taxpayers. 


Reading and Visual Fatigue. By LEONARD Car- 
MICHAEL and WALTER F. DEARBORN. Houghton. 
Pp. 483. 

A report of an elaborate experiment to determine 
whether high-school and college students can read 
continuously for six hours with full comprehension, 
with undiminished speed, and without fatigue. The 
experimenters say “Yes.”’ A partial report of this 
study appeared in the “Round Table” of the English 
Journal last month. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


RENDEZVOUS WITH 


READING Edited by BERTHA EVANS WARD 


This anthology for high-school English courses presents forty-five classroom 
tested selections of varied theme, mood, form, and length from the works 
of ~— such as Ernie Pyle, E. B. White, Mark Twain, and Charles 
Lamb. $2.16 


HUMOR OF AMERICA Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


and LEON MONES 


Built around the significant and ever appealing theme of humor, this col- 
lection of humorous stories, poems, plays, cartoons, and anecdotes presents 
a wide variety of moods, types, authors, and periods. $1.60. 


THE MYSTERY AND 
THE DETECTIVE Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This collection of “riddle” stories provides exceptionally effective drill in 
reading for understanding. The stories require on the part of the student 
close attention to clues. $1.52 


NEW NARRATIVES 
ENLARGED EDITION Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This anthology has proved extremely valuable with pupils who have reading 
difficulties, due to the dramatic treatment and wide variety of themes dealt 
with, and the great simplicity of style. $1.52. 


THICKER THAN WATER _ edites ty w. ROBERT WUNSCH 

and EDNA ALBERS 

Each of the stories in this collection deals with a problem in family living 

in which an adolescent is involved, and provides interesting and realistic 
material for class discussion of everyday home life. $1.60. 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE Edited by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


Based upon frequently occurring experiences of school and college life, these 
expertly written narratives win the pupil’s interest by touching upon many 
of his own problems. $1.60 


THE SPORTING GESTURE Edites ty THomas L. sTix 
and FRANK A. SMERLING 
The stories in this collection are enacted against a background of sports, 
such as football, tennis, and yachting, and all effectively dramatize the spirit 
of fair play. Student’s edition, $1.40 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK By ZILA ROBBINS 
and MARJORIE MEDARY 
Here is a collection of lively articles, selected for their readability and inter- 
re Pg — students, centered on the vocational opportunities in many 
s. $1.36. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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A GAME THE 
STUDENTS LIKE 


With a recent order, this note 
came, unsolicited: 


"You may quote me that the students 
seem to enjoy taking these tests for 
outside reading. Many read more 
than the required number and ask for 
the tests. Thank you.” 


CECILIA C. GRABNER 
Winemac, Indiana 


JONES BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


Send stamp for lists and sample 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


LIVELY, 
ACTABLE 
PLAYS 


E-AcT PLAYS FOR TODAY 
By Griffith and Mersand 


Melodrama, comedy, radio drama, monodrama, 
poetic drama, ethical problem plays. 


Biographies of the playwrights. 


A 30-page outline for teaching classroom 
dramatics. 


For an approval copy and a catalog write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


Worth four cents? 


1. A high-quality file folder for a student’s writing 


2. A convenient, revealing record of his individual reading 


THE CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 
is both—at that price, postpaid 


Get a sample 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street 


Order for February 


Chicago 21 


ae 
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The largest NEW dictionary available 


FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 
NEW 
College Standard 
DICTIONARY 


EM’:-PHA:TYPE Edition 


And for a companion volume 
this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 
BY JAMES C. FERNALD, LH.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


8,000 synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 

4,000 antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 


Double index $3.00 


Send for on examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


I. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 

y £ Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary— Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


rE Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Edition. 
4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’:PHA* 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
grade dictionary. 

5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 


the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM'*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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English in Action texts are noted for many things: For the way they teach 
correct, fluent expression of ideas by providing natural situations for read- 
ing, speaking, writing, and listening; for their personal, informal style; for 
their stimulating exercises and teaching devices. They are noted, too, for 
the lively cartoons which dramatize the rules of grammar and usage and 
make them memorable for the student. Through cartoons and diagrams the 
Tressler texts apply the principles of visual education to the teaching of the 
English language in American schools. 


English in Action by J. C. Tressler is for grades 9-12. It is available in two- 
book and four-book editions. The three-book series, Junior English in Action 
by Tressler and Shelmadine, is for grades 7-9. Teacher’s Manuals, Practice 
Books, and Answer Books accompany both series. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
J. C. Tressler 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Tressler & Shelmadine 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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